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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


attempt to ‘‘ create an atmosphere ’’ as the 

first step towards the settlement of the Franco- 
German problem; but the further exchange of letters 
between him and M. Poincaré leaves matters exactly as 
they were before. Mr. MacDonald shows much adroit- 
ness in combining cordial expressions of goodwill with a 
considerable measure of plain speaking, and M. 
Poincaré is equally skilful in clothing with the courtesy 
of which French diplomacy is past master a reassertion 
of official French policy in all its hopeless rigidity. 
France, it appears, is prepared to evacuate the Ruhr 
“on the day when Germany pays off her debts,’’ and 
the Rhineland when ‘‘ the conditions laid down in the 
Treaty have been fulfilled, and our security is guaran- 
teed.”’ So much Lord Curzon also managed to elicit. 
French policy, declares M. Poincaré, is directed by no 
selfish motives, but by the belief that ‘‘ when France is 
indemnified for her ruins and sheltered from attack, the 
whole Continent will have greater likelihood of regaining 
tranquillity.’’ The words have an ominous ring, for 
they recall the typically Gallic arrogance of Louis 
Napoleon, who, at the moment of making himself 
Emperor, said: ‘‘ There are some who -loubt, and say: 
‘ The Empire, that means war.’ J tell you, the Empire 
means peace. It means peace, for France desires it: and 
when France is satisfied, the world has rest.’’ Neither 
Louis Napoleon nor M. Poincaré seems aware that 
other nations naturally consider the price which Europe 
is asked to pay in order to keep France satisfied. 


* * * 


M R. RAMSAY MacDONALD is persisting in his 


While no advance is to be discerned in M. Poincaré’s 
reply, there are, however, hopeful indications in the 
reception accorded to the correspondence in the French 
Press. The welcome given to Mr. MacDonald’s con- 
fession of faith in the desirability and necessity of the 
Entente is almost surprising in its fervour, and is per- 
haps a measure of the anxiety which the fall of the franc 
and the increasing isolation of France has aroused in 
French minds. The MacDonald letter has, indeed, a 
better Press in France than that of the French Premier, 
which is strongly criticized by organs of the Left on the 


score of its “ immobilism.’”’ M. Robert de Jouvenel, in 
the “ CEuvre,’’ goes so far as to say that “of the two 
letters, one is that of an honest man who desires to come 
to a settlement; the other is like that of a pseudo- 
Machiavelli who delights in logic-chopping.’’ In so far 
as M, Poincaré’s letter finds favour in France, it is among 
organs of the Right which consider that he has mollified 
England without in any degree reducing the claims of 
France. Special satisfaction has, it may be noted, been 
occasioned in France by the coupling in Mr. MacDonald’s 
letter of Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts. It is 
curious, however, and indicative of the blindness of the 
French mind to facts, that even a well-disposed paper 
like the “ Ere Nouvelle” should be under the delusion 
that there is anything novel in this willingness of Britain 
to link together debt reduction and _ réparation 


settlement. 
* * * 


Not without danger is Mr. MacDonald’s relegation 
of the ‘‘ mass of detail which has arisen around such 
situations and problems as the Ruhr, the Rhineland, 
and the Palatinate ’’ to the category of the ‘‘ impor- 


tant ’’ but ‘‘ not fundamental.’’ The operations of 
France and her agents in the Rhineland, the Ruhr, and 
the Palatinate are at the present time the means by 
which the idea underlying French policy is in fact being 
translated into action: and it is precisely in the ‘‘ mass 
of detail ’’ that the process is most persistently and 
effectively working itself out. Thus, to take the most 
recent instance, in arranging for the liquidation of the 
Palatinate scandal, or in other words, in paving the way 
for the restoration of ordered conditions without too great 
a loss of ‘‘ face’’ by General de Metz, recourse has 
been had to the device of investing the Palatinate 
Kreistag Committee, a purely subsidiary organ of local 
government in the pettiest sense (e.g., administration of 
asylums, &c.) with the status of sole representative, 
vis @ vis the Occupying authorities, of the German public 
power. The expedient is eminently subtle, for, under 
the guise of an apparently innocuous innovation, it 
enables France, in the person of General de Metz, to 
ignore the regular Bavarian officials in their capacity of 
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representatives of the sovereign power of Bavaria (the 
continued functioning of which in Bavarian Occupied 
Territory is guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles) and 
to insert a wedge between the people of the Palatinate 
and the central Government at Munich. Manceuvres of 
this kind need to be watched with the utmost care, if 
French subtlety and far-sightedness in the sphere of 
detail are not again—as habitually since 1918—to outwit 
the theoretical safeguards devised by British statesmen. 
+ + * 


This week will in all likelihood see the-end of the 
present Reichstag, not because its term is exhausted, but 
because it has run into a hopeless deadlock over the 
renewal of the Emergency Powers Bill, and no one desires 
reconstruction of the Cabinet at a moment when in any 
case new elections can only be a few weeks’ distant. As 
things are, the prospect is far from hopeful. The events 
of the past twelve months in the occupied areas have had 
their inevitable result ; Germany has been driven politic- 
ally in two directions—Nationalism and Communism, 
and the Right has gained more than the Left. The 
Centre Party and the Democrats are losing ground 
steadily, and the Socialists promise to come back much 
weaker than they are to-day. Evidences of the general 
tendency crop up at every turn. If any further demons- 
tration were needed it could be found in the manifesto 
issued by the notorious Captain Ehrhardt, who declares 
openly that the Nationalist movement is out for the over- 
throw, preferably the constitutional overthrew, of the 
Weimar Constitution. It is peculiarly unfortunate that 
German Nationalism, stimulated by French policy 
through the past five years, should have reached the 
zenith of its strength just at the moment when a relaxa- 
tion of the general tension opens up new hopes of settle- 
ment. As things are it may be found that the new 
investigation into the state of German armaments, 
decided on by the Conference of Ambassadors on British 
initiative, may lead to unpleasant incidents. 

* ° « * 


With the publication last Tuesday of the Civil Service 
estimates for the next financial year, it becomes possible 
to envisage the nature of Mr. Snowden’s Budget problem. 
The reduction of nearly £374 millions in these estimates 
is mainly due to the automatic continuation of economies 
previously set in motion, many of which have already 
materialized, this being, indeed, the chief explanation of 


the large surplus which the current financial year is ‘ 


expected to show. A further saving of £7} millions 
is expected on the estimates of the fighting services, 
which have not yet been issued. On the other hand, 
there is likely to be some falling off in revenue next year. 
The reductions made by Mr. Baldwin in taxation have 
not taken full effect in the first twelve months and will 
give rise to a further loss of over £20 millions next year, 
to which a decrease of anything from £10 to £20 millions 
of “ special receipts” must be added. As against this, 
revenue was estimated last year on a conservative basis. 
On balance, it is clear that Mr. Snowden will have a 
margin to play with, though not a very substantial one. 
He will have to find some mongy for new social measures, 
such as the removal of the thrift disqualification from 
Old Age Pensions; but in general expenditure on social 
reform tends to mature very gradually, and the increase 
under this head is not likely to be large for the forth- 
coming financial year. Mr. Trevelyan, for example, has 
made it clear that the Education Estimates (which show 
a slight reduction) allow for all the extension of educa- 
tional facilities which he can possibly accomplish within 
the year ; and no housing programme which Mr. Wheatley 
can devise can affect next year’s finances very con- 
siderably, though it may entail serious commitments for 


the future. In these circumstances, Mr. Snowden is 
likely to make some gesture of tax reduction and is 
credited with the intention of giving first place to the 


abolition of the Entertainments Tax on the cheaper 
seats. 
* * * 


It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of 
the negotiations resumed this week between the mine- 
owners and the miners. The miners are adhering to 
their four original demands, but it is perfectly clear that 
the struggle will really centre round the claim for an 
increase in the minimum wage, for the owners ‘have ex- 
pressed their willingness to negotiate on the proportion 
of standard wages and profits, and the ratio for the divi- 
sion of the ‘‘ surplus ’’ proceeds ; while the provision of 
fuller details as to costs, other than wages, is obviously 
capable of mutual arrangement. The essential factors 
in the situation are as follows. In the majority of dis- 
tricts, the owners are in a position to concede an advance 
in wages which would probably be acceptable to the 
men ; but in some districts, such as Lancashire, Stafford- 
shire, and North Wales, most of the collieries are still 
incurring serious losses. The miners, however, insist on 
a national advance, and reply to the owners’ contention 
that some districts can afford no advance by the argu- 
ment that this difficulty could be got over by the finan- 
cial unification of the industry throughout the country. 
It is thus very likely that the dispute will bring to a 
head the old issues raised by the Sankey Commission. 
There could, of course, be no more dangerous ground on 
which to base a demand either for nationalization or any 
other form of reorganization than the argument that the 
poorer mines must be subsidized at the expense of the 
better. If it is permanently impossible for certain mines 
to make ends meet, while paying adequate wages, it is 
bad national economy to keep them alive. But it is 
improbable that this is true of the majority of mines 
now showing losses; and, while a general advance in 
wages (without unification) would certainly precipitate 
the closing down of a number of the poorest pits, it may 
be doubted whether, if the advance were moderate, this 
tendency would go unduly far. It is certainly on the 
shoulders of capital rather than labour that the main 
burden of meeting temporary losses should rest. 

* * * 


The scheme put forward by Mr. Noel Buxton last 
week for the providing of Government loans to farmers’ 
co-operative societies may well mark, as Mr. Acland put 
it, the beginning of a new era in English agriculture. 
The assistance is to be confined to societies engaged in 
the sale of produce; and this is, no doubt, a wise restric- 
tion. To such societies loans will be advanced, at the 
rate of 5 per cent., up to the value of half their assets ; 
and Mr. Buxton hopes that in this way English farmers 
may be induced to organize themselves in the way that 
farmers in other countries have done—for the manufac- 
ture of their pigs into bacon, the distribution of their 
milk and eggs, and similar purposes. It was in 
the course of the 1922 election that Mr. Bonar Law 
announced that the promotion of co-operation in the 
preparation and sale of agricultural produce was one of 
the four main items of his agricultural programme; but 
throughout two Conservative Administrations the 
promise was either forgotten or postponed. It has been 
left to a Labour Minister of Agriculture to make it good, 
and Mr. Noel Buxton is to be congratulated on the 
promptness of his action. 

* * * 


Mr. Pringle has done good service in raising the 
question of the Trade Route Chart supplied by the 
Admiralty to the Press, and used by the “ Times,” 
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together with certain figures also supplied by the 
Admiralty, in support of the agitation for the Singapore 
scheme. Mr. Ammon’s reply was not too convincing. He 
stated that two papers had requested permission to pub- 
lish the chart in question, and that the Admiralty invited 
other Press representatives to a conference, so that they 
might all share the information; the facts given them 
were based on published documents. He practically 
admitted, however, that an indiscretion had been com- 
mitted in communicating, officially, information relevant 
to a question now under discussion by the Cabinet, and 
promised that this consideration would be borne in mind 
when issuing any further information to the Press. We 
hope this lesson will bear fruit. The public would 
strongly resent any repetition of the tactics employed by 
the Admiralty in their controversy with the Air Force. 
Quite apart from the merits of any particular question, 
the suspicion of an attempt to force the hands of the 
Government by calculated indiscretions must inevitably 
impair public confidence in the administration of the 
Navy. 
* * * 

The abolition of the Caliphate is an event whose 
reverberations may carry incalculably far. Its bearing on 
the policy of the Ottoman Government generally is hardly 
worth considering, for the Ottoman Government shows 
no sign of having developed anything that can be called 
a policy at all. Mustapha Kemal has, however, clearly 
decided that the theocratic State of the past is to dis- 
appear, and it has taken only a few rapid stages first 
to divide the Sultanate from the Caliphate, then to make 
the Caliphate elective instead of hereditary, and finally 
to abolish it altogether. For the effects of this last 
decision one must look to every quarter of the world 
where Sunni Moslems exist in any numbers. In India 
the Khilafat agitation, which reunited Hindu and 
Moslem in a common discontent, must disappear in its 
present form at any rate. That is something gained. 
But Islam will not remain for ever, or for long, without 
a Caliph, and no one can tell what fierce tides of passion 
rivalry for accession to the office may unloose. Arab 
ambitions in particular cannot fail to be kindled by the 
sight of such a prize within possible grasp. King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz is the natural candidate, and the 
fact that he has one son nominally ruling Irak and 
another Transjordania puts him in a strong position, but 
his success would almost certainly embroil him with his 
forceful Puritan neighbour, the Emir of Nejd. Other 
possible claimants include King Fuad of Egypt, and it 
would clearly be a great stroke for Zaghloul Pasha if at 
the moment of his own accession to power the Caliphate 
came to Cairo. Then there is the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
not perhaps a very likely candidate, but certainly among 
the possibilities. The effect of his succession on Moslems 
in India provokes some anxious thought. Finally, it 
would suit the French well if neither Arabia nor Egypt 
but Morocco became the Caliph’s home. Altogether 
Mustapha Kemal has given the world enough to think 
about. 


7 * * 

The Report of the Committee, under Mr. Robert 
Donald, on Imperial Wireless (Cmd. 2060), is a remark- 
ably interesting document, containing in its text and 
appendices a mass of valuable information on the develop- 
ment of wireless policy and the present position at home 
and abroad. On the main point at issue, the Committee 
recommend that, while private enterprise should be 
given facilities to develop wireless communications with 
countries outside the Empire, the State should own and 
operate all wireless stations in Great Britain for com- 
munication with the overseas Dominions, Colonies, and 


Protectorates, an exception being made to meet the con- 
ditions of the Canadian service. The arguments for State 
ownership are strong, for the development of Imperial 
wireless involves political and strategical considerations, 
the requirements of which could hardly be met, at any 
rate without heavy subsidies, on a commercial basis, and 
experience suggests that a combination of State and 
private ownership is apt to develop the disadvantages 
rather than the advantages of both systems. The 
dominant consideration, however, appears to have been 
the apparent impossibility of agreement between the 
Post Office and the Marconi Company, and the recent 
irritation caused in the Dominions by the delay due to 
these protracted negotiations. There is likely to be wide- 
spread support for any proposals offering a way out of 
the impasse. 
* * * 

The text of the Liquor Convention with the United 
States has now been issued (Cmd. 2063). Its first article 
affirms the principle of the three-mile limit for territorial 
waters. By the second, the American authorities are 
permitted to visit and search British vessels outside 
territorial waters, and if such search gives reasonable 
grounds for suspecting an intended violation of the liquor 
laws, to take the ship into a United States port for 
adjudication. These rights are exercisable up to one 
hour’s steaming from the American coast by the sus- 
pected vessel, or by any vessel to which her cargo was 
to be transferred. Provision is made for dealing with 
claims to compensation for wrongful detention. On the 
other hand, British ships are to be permitted to carry 
into United States ports or territorial waters liquor 
under seal, if listed as sea stores or cargo destined for a 
port outside American territory. The treaty is to be 
renewed automatically from year to year; but during 
any year either party may give three months’ notice of 
a desire to modify its provisions, and in that event the 
treaty will lapse unless such modifications are agreed 
before the expiration of the current yearly period. 
It is difficult to feel enthusiastic about an arrange- 
ment that gives the right to search British ships, in time 
of peace, on the high seas, and the limit of one hour’s 


steaming may not prove easy to apply without disputes 
and friction. But it makes a tolerable settlement of a 


very awkward problem, and we hope there will be no 
delay in its ratification. 
* * * 


We regret that, at the moment when the “ dry- 
ship ’’ dispute is in sight of settlement, the United States 
Shipping Board should have formally requested the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to put in force the provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, giving preferential railway 
rates to exports carried in American ships. Flag dis- 
crimination of this kind is, from every point of view, far 
more objectionable than direct subsidies, and contributed 
powerfully to the bitterness of Anglo-German competition 
before the war. It will be particularly unfortunate if 
the Shipping Board’s proposals are adopted at a moment 
when most other nations are engaged in a serious attempt 
to remove all traces of flag discrimination either in the 
ports or on the railways. The Port and Railway Con- 
ventions recently concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations represent a big step towards the 
removal of impediments to international commerce and 
possibilities of commercial friction. We believe that 


Americans will ultimately realize the desirability of 
associating themselves, in some form, with these efforts. 
It will be a pity if, in the meantime, they commit them- 
selves to a retrograde step, very likely to provoke a 
demand for retaliation. 
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LORD CECIL’S TREATY. 


ORD PARMOOR has rejected Viscount Cecil’s 
L proposal that the Government should appoint a 
strong independent Committee to consider the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and has decided to 
leave the matter to be dealt with by the Departments 
concerned. It is in any case essential that the British 
Government should make up its mind with regard to the 
Treaty at an early date, and it is extremely desirable 
that public opinion in this country should be informed 
as to the issues involved. The treaty has been drafted 
by a body, known as the Temporary Mixed Commission 
on Armaments, set up by the First Assembly of the 
League of Nations; it was accepted, after a lively discus- 
sion, by the Third Committee of the Assembly at Geneva 
last autumn, and unanimously adopted by the whole 
Assembly for reference to the constituent Governments. 
Their observations will be considered by the Temporary 
Mixed Commission between now and the next Assembly, 
with a view to having the final treaty ready for definite 
approval in September, 1924. 

The proposed treaty thus arises directly out of the 
steps taken by the League of Nations to carry out its 
obligations, under Article VIII. of the Covenant, to 
‘* formulate plans ’’’ for ‘‘ the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations.’’ This, together with the 
fact that Viscount Cecil is admittedly the chief architect 
of the treaty, will ensure a strong predisposition in its 
favour in the minds of those who wish to see the League 
predominant in international affairs. It is not, how- 
ever, in the true interests of the League, or of inter- 
national peace, that the constituent Governments should 
accept new obligations, even when they are invited to do 
so by Viscount Cecil, without a close examination of 
their ability to fufil them; and when it appears that 
far-sighted internationalists like Mr. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son are opposed to some important provisions of the draft 
treaty, the need for vigilance and caution is brought 
home to all of us. It may therefore be useful to sum- 
marize the main clauses of the treaty and the objections 
which have been raised against them. 

It has been recognized by most of those who wish 
to see force replaced by reason in international affairs 
that the collective force of the law-abiding nations must 
in some way be placed behind the decisions of an inter- 
national authority for the coercion of any recalcitrant 
State. Thus, the distinguished group which prepared, 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord Bryce, one 
of the earliest draft constitutions for a League of 
Nations, would have bound 

“ Every signatory Power to undertake that in caso 
any Power... declares war or begins hostilities or 
hostile preparations against a signatory Power, (a) with- 
out first having submitted its case to an arbitral 
tribunal, or to the Council of Conciliation, or (b) before 
the expiration of the hereinbefore prescribed periods of 
delay, it will forthwith, in conjunction with the other 
signatory Powers, take such concerted measures, 
economic and forcible, against the Power so acting, as, 
in their judgment, are most effective and appropriate 
to the circumstances of the case.” 

We quote that clause because it has been approved 
by some of the most formidable critics of the draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, but a similar provision 
has, of course, been since embodied in the Covenant of 
the League itself. In both documents the provision 


appears to us to involve the signatory Powers in very 





wide obligations, and if, as is undoubtedly the case, it 
has not served to provide that sense of general security 
which is an essential preliminary to any reduction of 
armaments, that is not because it is too narrow, but 
because it is too vague. Nations like Poland and 
Lithuania, living under the shadow of powerful neigh- 
bours, are not willing to entrust their safety to a collec- 
tive guarantee which appears to be as binding upon 
Ethiopia and Peru as it is upon the nations whose terri- 
tory adjoins their own. It is the object of the proposed 
treaty to remove this vagueness. 

“Faced by the necessity for preparing the way 
for the reduction of arms,’’ said the report of the Third 
Committee presented by Dr. Benes to the Assembly, 
“the Commission began by realizing that a certain 
number of States are not in a position to contemplate 
a reduction of their armaments without receiving in 
exchange a guarantee of their security. .. . 

“ These articles of the draft show that the guarantee 


and the reduction of armaments operate in the following 
manner :— 


“(1) The general guarantee is established in prin- 
ciple and defined by the Treaty—first stage ; 

(2) In the case of certain countries the guarantee 
is supplemented by special Treaties ; 

“(3) Each State establishes an estimate of the reduc- 
tion which it can effect in armaments in virtue of the 
operation of this single or double guarantee—second 
stage ; 

“(4) On the basis of these estimates, the Council 
draws up the plan of reduction as provided in Article 
VIII. of the Covenant—third stage; 

“(5) After having adhered to the plan, the several 
States undertake to put this plan of reduction, in so 
far as it affects them, into operation within a period 
laid down in the Treaty—fourth stage ; 

“ (6) When this undertaking has been given, the 
guarantee comes into force, and the provisions of 
Article VIII. of the Covenant regarding disarmament 
are in a fair way to fulfilment.” 


The ‘‘ general guarantee ’’ referred to in (1) above 
is an undertaking by the Parties to the treaty to furnish 
any one of their number with assistance, in the form 
determined by the Council of the League as the most 
effective, in the event of that one being the object of 
a war of aggression, provided that it has conformed to 
the provisions of the treaty regarding the limitation of 
armaments. In particular, the Council may (a) apply 
immediately to the aggressor the economic sanctions 
contemplated by Article XVI. of the Covenant; (b) 
invoke by name the Parties whose assistance it requires 
(subject to the limitation that no State situated in a 
continent other than that in which operations will take 
place shall be required to co-operate in military, naval, 
or air operations); (c) determine the forces which each 
State furnishing assistance shall place at its disposal ; 
(d) take measures to secure priority for transport; (e) 
prepare a plan for collective financing of the operations ; 
and (f) appoint the Higher Command. 

These are undoubtedly very serious obligations to 
assume in respect to quarrels which may at any time 
arise, and about the circumstances of which we can know 
very little beforehand. In our judgment, however, the 
two things which we can know beforehand—that the 
State requiring assistance has been the object of aggres- 
sive war, and that it has carried out its undertakings 
respecting the limitation of armaments—are decisive. 
We ought in any such case to render all the assistance in 
our power, and we may fairly trust to the Council of the 
League not to call upon us to do impossibilities. We 
gather, moreover, that even critics like Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson would support this part of the treaty if it 
stood alone. 

The vital question remains as to the acceptability 
of the special supplementary treaties, mentioned in para- 
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graph (2) of Dr. Benes’s summary, quoted above. 
Article VI. of the draft treaty provides that: 
“ For the purpose of rendering the general assistance 

. . . the High Contracting Parties may conclude... 
agreements complementary to the present Treaty exclu- 
sively for the purpose of their mutual defence and 
intended solely to facilitate the carrying out of the 
measures prescribed in this Treaty, determining in 
advance the assistance which they would give to each 
other in the event of any act.of aggression.” 

It is also provided that agreements made under 
this clause shall be examined by the Council with a view 
to deciding whether they are in accordance with the 
principles of the Treaty and the Covenant. 

It is this part of the draft treaty which has given 
rise to the most serious anxiety. The representatives of 
Italy and Scandinavia opposed the admission of com- 
plementary agreements, while the draft was under dis- 
cussion at Geneva, and much of the hostility to the treaty 
in this country is based upon these clauses. It is natural 
that this should be so. Many of us have looked to the 
League of Nations to save us from the wretched 
machinery of alliances and counter-alliances, with their 
accompanying armament competitions and their inevit- 
able wars. It is a painful shock to be asked to sanction 
an arrangement by which that suspicious instrument, a 
defensive alliance, is to be, not only permitted, but 
actually encouraged, by the League. The question which 
inevitably suggests itself is whether this method of bring- 
ing about a reduction of armaments will not, by setting 
up competing groups, ultimately lead to a still greater 
increase in armaments. 

In this matter, we have been partly reassured by the 
arguments of our able and well-informed correspondent, 
‘“‘B.” It is true, as he points out, that alliances of the 
kind contemplated, or of a worse kind, already exist, and 
that it is no small matter to subject them to examination 
by the Council of the League and to couple them with 
provisions for the limitation of armaments. It is true 
that States which have entered into these arrangements 
are sometimes placed in extremely difficult dilemmas if 
their allies go to war in questionable circumstances, and 
that the decision of the Council under this treaty might 
detach its allies from an aggressive State. There is much 
to be said for bringing the machinery of the League of 
Nations into line with things as they are in this dis- 
tracted world, in so far as that can be done without 
depriving the League of its moral influence. There is 
a real danger that those enthusiasts for the League ideal 
who are not in close association with the work at Geneva, 
may make the League impotent by their efforts to keep 
it untarnished. 

We hope, therefore, that the British Government 
will give their support to the treaty. We should not, 
we say frankly, build much hope upon it, if it stood 
alone. No system of guarantees against aggression will 
ever suffice to assure international peace, unless we can 
succeed in making world opinion the decisive arbiter in 
international questions before they reach the stage of a 
threat of war, unless we can succeed in giving authority 
to international decisions, resting not only on a narrow 
legalistic basis, but on the dynamic needs of a changing 
world—unless in short we can provide effectively for the 
making and changing as well as the enforcing of inter- 
national law. In the long run, the success or failure of 
the League is bound up with its capacity to discharge 
these positive and constructive functions. But the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance will not hinder this part of the 
League’s work. It will help it, if it tends to allay the 
feelings of insecurity which are widespread throughout 
Europe. The treaty may very possibly prove futile. 
That only the event can decide, But it carries with it 








no risks or responsibilities for ourselves beyond what we 
ought reasonably to be prepared to shoulder. The draft 
treaty is largely the creation of our own representatives. 
It has been accepted with enthusiasm by the smaller 
States. In these circumstances, our opposition to the 
treaty would mean a setback to constructive inter- 
national effort, comparable to that given by the repudia- 
tion of the League by the United States. Such a step is 
not to be lightly taken. 

There are, however, two conditions which the 
Government might well attach to our adhesion to the 
treaty. The first is that participation in the treaty must 
be open to States which are not members of the League. 
As the draft now stands, such States will be entitled to 
adhere with the consent of two-thirds of the members, 
and those best able to judge believe that the necessary 
majority would certainly be obtained in the case of Ger- 
many or Russia. France, however, is opposed to this 
clause, and her representative at Geneva entered a 
definite reserve with respect to it. We regard its reten- 
tion as vital to the treaty. The other condition upon 
which our adhesion should depend is that there must be 
no implied obligation upon this country to enter into a 
“‘ complementary agreement ’’ with any other country. 





JUBALAND AND THE DODECANESE, 


Fe states light was thrown on the controversy over 
Jubaland by the Prime Minister’s reply to a 
question from Lieutenant-Colonel Howard-Bury 
in the House of Commons last Monday. ‘‘ The under- 
taking entered into under Art. 13 of the Treaty of 
London (of 1915) was that in the event of Great Britain 
increasing her colonial territory in Africa at the expense 

of Germany, His Majesty’s Government would agree in 
principle that Italy might claim some equitable compen- 
sation, particularly as regards the settlement in her 
favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of the 

Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya.’ 
In other words, the agreement in virtue of which Italy 
intervened in the war did provide for an increase in 
Italian colonial territory in Africa at the British 
Empire’s expense on one contingency, and one contin- 
gency only—namely, the aggrandizement of the British 
dominions in Africa at Germany’s expense—and that 
contingency has admittedly been realized by the British 
acceptance of certain African mandates. Into this bar- 
gain, the status of the Dodecanese (which, incidentally, 
was assigned to Italy in full sovereignty by another 
article of the 1915 Treaty) did not, and could not, enter. 
On the other hand, as Mr. MacDonald proceeded to 
explain, the ‘‘ equitable compensation ’’ which Italy was 
to receive was clearly limited, by the geographical refer- 
ences in the original article, to what is euphemistically 
known, in the technical language of Diplomacy, as 
‘ rectification of frontiers’’; and the Italian claims 
eventually presented in regard to certain territories of 
the Kenya Colony adjoining Italian Somaliland went so 
far beyond this that the Italian Government themselves 
apparently recognized at the time that an ‘‘ enlarged 
transaction ’’ was involved, which entitled the British 
Government, on its part, to put forward new conditions. 
Lord Curzon then stipulated that ‘‘ the cession [of terri- 
tory upon the scale demanded by Italy] could only 
become effective as part of the general settlement of all 
the issues raised at the Peace Conference,’’ and it is in 
virtue of this proviso that the British Government has 
subsequently linked the Jubaland settlement and the 
Dodecanese settlement with one another. 
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In this somewhat complicated situation several 
points at least are clear. In the first place, the 
present Government is merely reaffirming Lord Curzon’s 
policy, which was not only well known to the Italians, 
but had been admitted by them as justifiable @ priort, 
in connection with the enlargement of their territorial 
demands. There was therefore no occasion for surprise 
or indignation in Italy, though it was quite natural that 
there should be disappointment at the disinclination of 
a new Government in England to depart from their pre- 
decessor’s position on a question which Italy has so much 
at heart. In the second place, there is no inherent diffi- 
culty in regard to the new frontier which is to be drawn 
between Italian Somaliland and Kenya. Subject to the 
general condition aforementioned, the British Govern- 
ment have long been prepared to accede to Italy’s 
enlarged demands. The point locally at issue only con- 
cerns a minor triangle of territory, and this triangle lies 
in the desert zone which offers a broad natural frontier 
between the two colonies, and does not include any of 
the valuable territory to be ceded. This valuable terri- 
tory all lies in the east of the province along the banks 
of the River Juba itself—consisting, as it does, of the 
lands which can be irrigated from the river and so 
be opened up for cotton cultivation. The matter in 
dispute is a technical question of wells, tracks, and the 
annual migrations of certain pastoral Somali tribes, 
whose numbers cannot be great, since the total popula- 
tion of Jubaland was estimated tentatively by Mr. 
Thomas, in answer to another Parliamentary question 
on the same day, at no more than twelve thousand. 

Thus there is little likelihood that the Jubaland 
negotiations would break down on their own merits, and 
at the same time the British Government would not be 
violating any understanding, explicit or implicit, with 
Italy, if it persisted in linking the Jubaland and the 
Dodecanese problems together. The question remains, 
however, whether it is politic or morally possible to do 
so, and this can hardly be answered without a glance at 
the recent diplomatic history of the Islands. The justi- 
fication for the British Government’s attitude becomes 
apparent if we let our minds travel as far back as the 
beginning of August, 1920. At that date the British 
Government was taking the initiative in attempting to 
carry through what has since turned out to be the wholly 
impracticable Treaty of Sévres. The demerits of that 
instrument are not relevant, however, to the present 
issue. In August, 1920, the Allied Powers, great and 
small, were in general agreement as to the desirability 
of imposing upon Turkey a settlement on the Sévres 
lines, and the necessary military sanction consisted in 
the Greek army of that time operating against the 
Turkish Nationalists in Anatolia. |The adhesion of 
Greece was therefore at least as important as that of the 
greater Powers if the Treaty was to be made effective, 
and the Greek Government of the day were naturally 
unwilling to be instrumental in giving effect to any 
arrangement which included the definitive transfer of 
the Dodecanese, with its overwhelmingly Greek popula- 
tion, to Italian sovereignty. This rock threatened the 
inter-Allied negotiations with shipwreck at the last 
moment. Italy insisted that the sovereignty over the 
Islands which had been promised to her in the treaty of 
1915 should be confirmed in the final settlement ; Greece 
appealed to the principles of nationality and self-deter- 
mination, which were notoriously in her favour in the 
question of the Dodecanese, and intimated her unwilling- 
ness to make further sacrifices in attempting to impose 
the joint Allied terms upon the Turks unless justice 
were done to her in this flagrant case. The other parties, 
headed by Great Britain, made earnest efforts, in these 


circumstances, to bring Italy and Greece together, and 
the impasse was overcome by the simultaneous signature 
(on August 10th, 1920) of two instruments: the Peace 
Treaty with Turkey, to which not only Greece and Italy, 
but most of the other Allied Powers, were parties, and a 
special treaty regarding the Dodecanese, which was only 
signed by Greek and Italian representatives, though it 
was negotiated under the auspices of the other Powers, 
and was an essential corollary to the general settlement. 
By this collateral treaty, Italy was to cede to Greece. 
all the lesser islands of the group (after receiving them, 
under the main treaty, from Turkey), but was for the 
time being to retain possession of Rhodes. It was 
apparently understood that Italy would cede Rhodes 
also to Greece within a period of not more than fifteen 
years after the date (whenever that might be) when 
Great Britain ceded Cyprus. In return, M. Venizelos 
recognized the inclusion of the Mzander Valley in Italy’s 
‘* zone of special interests ’’ in Asia Minor, as established 
by the Tripartite Treaty on that subject, which was like- 
wise signed simultaneously by Italy, Great Britain, 
and France. This renunciation of Greek claims in the 
Meander Valley was of importance at the time, since, 
before the great exodus of 1922, there was a considerable 
Greek population in that region, while the lower part 
of the valley was actually under Greek military occu- 
pation. 

Since August, 1920, of course, the whole situation 
has changed. Instead of being a privileged member of 
the victorious Entente, with a powerful army on the 
Anatolian mainland, Greece has been discredited, 
defeated, and impoverished—principally as a result of 
her internal feuds—and Italy has not failed to take 
advantage of her neighbour’s misfortunes in order to 
denounce the Dodecanese Agreement. Her official pre- 
text appears to be that this agreement was only signed 
by her on the supposition that the benefits assured to her 
under the Tripartite Treaty would be realized, and that, 
since the victory of the Turkish Nationalists has sent 
the Tripartite Treaty to limbo, as well as the Peace 
Treaty of Sévres, she regards all three simultaneous 
treaties of August 10th, 1920, as having lapsed together 
and as having been replaced by the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Since the Treaty of Lausanne once more affirms Italy’s 
sovereignty over the Dodecanese, and this time without 
any fresh undertaking on Italy’s part to hand over some 
or all of the islands to Greece, Italy considers herself 
quit of all obligation towards Greece in the matter. 

Where does justice lie? No doubt it is contrary 
to diplomatic human nature, not to speak of the tradi- 
tional principle of ‘‘ compensations,’’ that Italy should 
relinquish assets on certain islands without acquiring 
equivalent assets on the adjoining continent. In the 
actual case, however, this would not be contrary to the 
principle of nationality, seeing that the inhabitants of 
the continent happen to be Turks, and the islanders 
Greeks by origin and aspiration. In territories where 
there is no Italian population and no desire on the part 
of the non-Italian natives for Italian rule, that rule has 
no better title than force; and if Italy insists on her 
reading of the juridical position, Great Britain is amply 
entitled, on the same showing, to insist that the ‘‘ tack- 
ing’’ of the Jubaland and the Dodecanese questions 
should continue. Unfortunately, however, there is an 
outlying ‘‘ glass house ’’ of the British Empire in the 
neighbourhood which makes it hazardous for any British 
Government to throw stones. In 1920, M. Venizelos 
astutely linked the question of Rhodes with that of 
Cyprus—a Greek island with a population several times 
more numerous than that of the Dodecanese (Rhodes 
included) and equally desirous of being united to the 
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Greek national State. Some months ago, the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies publicly declared that the 
union of Cyprus with Greece was not an open question, 
but this view has never been endorsed by Mr. Mac- 
Donald. If Jubaland can juridically be implicated with 
the Dodecanese, it is equally true that Cyprus cannot 
morally be divorced from it. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 


SOME NEWCOMERS. 
Tres is no particular virtue in leaving London 


to live in a cottage, a farmhouse or a manor. 

Those who make the mistake of doing so, when 
Outer Suburbia or a Garden Suburb or one of those 
remoter be-villaed villages within an hour’s season-ticket 
ride of town would have suited them much better, are 
seldom at their most virtuous. 

Further, can it be said of more than a few of any 
chance dozen men and women of assorted social grades 
who have come to live in the country that they are not 
fugitives from life? Can urban-born-and-bred people, 
who are unequal to their world, aid country-born-and- 
bred people who have been unequal to theirs? Shall the 
townsman blind open the eyes of the countryman blind ? 
Shall men and women who have sought their own good 
in a city seek others’ good in a village? These people have 
been living to themselves in the suburbs. They mean to 
live to themselves more than ever in the shires. Their 
minds are set on the impossible—on emancipation from 
life’s discipline, on gaining what cannot be found, ‘‘ hap- 
piness ’’ outside themselves. They have been leaners on 
London, and now they would lean on ‘‘ Nature.’’ Why 
should their characters grow more meritorious in the 
country? They will rub shoulders with no one. They 
will be free from the criticism of their ‘‘ social equals.’’ 
They have forced themselves away from the restrictions 
and stimulus of life. If eating and drinking be their 
bane, they will eat and drink more than ever. If mental 
sloth, uncurbed selfishness, idleness or sensuality afflicts 
them, if discontent is in their breath, how shall they be 
healed ? 

How do such people look in the hamlet’s eyes? 
What is the hamlet to gain from such people, beyond 
money for the pockets of its wiliest? Is not the hamlet, 
more civilized in some essentials than the townees, shrewd 
enough to realize that the strangers have arrived in its 
world because they have failed to fit themselves to their 
own? Who, the hamlet asks with confidence, would not 
live in London if he could? The hamlet, facing a 
starker reality than is bared amid the props and stays of 
cities, has no patience with urban megrims. The worst of 
the newcomers may be seen reaching out their hands to 
lay hold of what does not belong to them. The best of 
the newcomers, the hamlet knows, are walking in a vain 
show. They are entering lightly on the practice of the 
oldest craft in Britain, the cultivation of the earth and 
the care of its cattle, a craft at which experts, who are 
of a longer line of experts than the men who pursue any 
town calling, often fail. These amiable immigrés’ 
planning and spending are often harmful to their neigh- 
bours. In their personal relationships with the hamlet 
they are fortunate if within ten years they really know 
the people. But whatever mistakes of the mind they 
may make, the public conscience counts their lives to 
them for righteous if in their hearts there is love and 
charity. 

Happily, we have in the villages not a few new- 
comers who are radiating in the country the goodness they 


would radiate anywhere. Lest our countryside should 
seem to you, from my accounts, drab all over, let me 
mention three of our own newcomers who have a concern, 
in the Quaker phrase, to help in the building of the rural 
Jerusalem. It is true that they are more than walking 
distance away. But when we want their help the motor, 
that big factor in rural civilization, brings them in half 
an hour or three quarters. 

Joan Hutton is the wife of one of the most 
enlightened farmers in England, a handsome, gentle agri- 
culturist, whose ancestors were farming before the house 
of Tudor was set up. With people of just this worth and 
honourable descent our system of titles has less to do than 
might be supposed. Joan Hutton is a newcomer to our 
shire, but because of her spouse and her own dalesman 
blood, she has advantages in grasping rural problems 
which well-intentioned and studious ex-townees lack. 
But these advantages would not have taken her far if 
she had not had a first-rate education, if she had not gone 
through the mill of a complete training for a profession, 
if she had not travelled and read widely, if she did not 
buy books and papers as well as receive her London 
Library allowance, if she had not the passion to tell or 
hear some new thing, if she were not a woman of her 
hands and of a line of skilled housewives, if, above all, 
she were not big in her nature, and an actual instead of 
a purposing democrat. 

Joan Hutton seldom has ‘‘ Ma’am ’’ from her maids, 
but they stay with her till they marry, they work admir- 
ably, and, like other young women of the village, they 
copy their mistress’s sane way of dressing, and have 
imbibed something of her public spirit. The efficiency 
with which Mrs. Hutton arranges the bothersome small 
details of a tea-meeting or the visit of the county council 
upholstery or bee teacher ; the way in which she has led 
her women’s institute towards all sorts of energetic and 
unconsciously meritorious action; her obliviousness to 
“class ’’ as long as there is character, sincerity or skill; 
her capacity for leaving people alone and not sentimen- 
talizing, her industry, ‘her realization of the fact that a 
sound historical knowledge of the way in which our 
rural folk have been dealt with is necessary for wise 
thought and effort on their behalf, her sound health, her 
But there she is, I think, plain enough. I can 
think of nothing wrong with her but her cigarette. 

Captain Pender came out of the Navy with an eye 
and an ear gone, forty-three years behind him, a liking 
for music, sketching, and folk dancing, and a modest 
determination to keep on doing his bit. He says he’s no 
good at all on committees because he’s been accustomed 
not to confer but to give orders. But, within his Ford’s 
reach, few committees seem to get themselves formed 
without him. He is breezily down on what he calls pro- 
fessional optimists, political turkey buzzards, dead par- 
sons, and sectional action. Because the public-house 
signs of his ancient village were ugly he has redrawn the 
George, the Saracen, the pig and the whistle, and he has 
plans for getting a cheery effect in the painting of the 
workhouse railings. It does not trouble him at all if, 
when he is invited to a village, his song or his lecture is to 
twenty people only, including children, the night being 
very wet. The single wondering blue eye he turns on you 
when you give him a vote of thanks makes you feel 
uncomfortable. 

He was born in the county of horse and hound, cur- 
tained square pew folk, and takes rather a general view 
of the agricultural labourer—his own village is prac- 





tically a small town. He is rather shy, and economics 


are not to his taste. But he says that what he and his 
wife want to make them reasonably content with life must 
be very much what working people want, and that 
‘* what gets his goat, gets theirs.’’ ‘‘ And that’s enough 
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to get along with, enough to get heaps of things changed 
that want changing, if not this year, then sometime soon, 
if one keeps dropping in an idea now and then, and lend- 
ing a hand.’’ ‘‘ Anybody can understand the masses,’’ 
I have heard him say, ‘‘ if he understands himself.’’ 
How he gets all his secretarying done, and all his helping 
people with their electric light and wireless outfits and 
their gardening, I don’t know. Besides, he’s troubled 
with all sorts of problems. As, for example, ‘‘ Just how 
should I feel if I steamed over one of the least useful of 
the useless parsons that have drifted into this lagoon?” 
One of the foundations of his success among the young 
fellows is the six rounds he boxed with the county bobby 
at his village féte the year he came out of the Navy. 

If I wrote down Henry Vesey’s right name you would 
say, ‘Oh, I have read some of his books.” None of 
them has had less than half a column in THe Nation 
anp Tae AtHENZuUM. He wishes Toe Nation anp THE 
ArHEeN£vM far enough, for H.M. Inspector of Taxes for 
our district takes it in, and that official cannot be got to 
understand how Vesey is without an income to match 
Tue Nation anp THE ATHEN£UM’s appreciation, that, 
indeed, the volumes of Vesey’s you read were borrowed. 
What this novelist-poet has done very well with is pigs 
on the open-air plan, and sometimes he lets at three 
guineas a week a cottage he has built. He also edits the 
‘* Beekeepers’ Monitor ’’ for £120 a year. One of the 
excuses he makes for his rural felicity is his ‘‘ orchestra.’’ 
He had seventy instrumentalists and singers at his last 
display in his village hall. Seventy cramped the 
audience, which spread from the seats to the floor, the 
window-sills, and choice places outside beneath the 
windows. Music and politics are what the labourer 
needs, Vesey says, and his neighbours give him almost as 
closely packed public meetings as concerts. 

Mrs. Hutton, Captain Pender, and Henry Vesey are 
not scheming to get on the county council or into 
Parliament. 

H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


that an early election is in contemplation, but I 

can find no basis for it beyond the fact that 
eertain influential members of the Labour Party feel that 
it is losing ground by the compromises of office. On the 
other hand, there is obviously no desire on the part of 
Ministers generally to sacrifice positions in which, on the 
whole, they are doing very well. There is a distinct 
tendency to look to the Conservative benches rather than 
the Liberal benches for sympathy, and in the columns of 
the ‘‘ Spectator,’ that new and ardent disciple of 
Labour, Mr. Massingham, contrasts the ‘‘ gentlemanly 
tradition ’’ of the Conservatives with the less gentle- 
manly conduct of the Liberals. There is undoubtedly 
a bond of mutual interest between Labour and the Con- 
servatives which makes them both a little disposed to 
regard the Liberals as the common enemy, for if the 
Liberal Party could be thoroughly wrecked, there would 
be very substantial salvage for both the residuary 
legatees of the estate. There is some danger that this 
consideration may tend to deflect Government policy in 
a Conservative rather than a Liberal direction. It is 
disquieting to hear, after the surrender on the cruisers, 
that there is fear of weakening on the crucial question of 
Singapore. If the Government yield in that capital 


[ane has been a revival this week of the rumour 


matter the credit of Labour will suffer irreparable and 
humiliating damage. 





Mr. MacDonald’s exchange of letters with M. Poin- 


caré does not carry us much further. It may be true 
that a change in the French mentality is in progress, 
but there is no glimmer of it in the hard, unchanging 
formulas with which M. Poincaré meets the searching 
questions of Mr. MacDonald as he has met the protests, 
appeals, and entreaties of Mr. MacDonald’s predecessors. 
J’y suis, j’y reste is the attitude he adopts. Nothing 
is further from‘ his thought than the annexation of 
German territory, but he is going to remain there until 
Germany has paid the last farthing of undefined and 
impossible claims. He is shocked at the idea that any- 
one in England can doubt the good intentions of France 
in establishing the most formidable military domination 
that has existed in Europe since Napoleon; but there is 
no suggestion of modifying an air supremacy that makes 
London more insecure than it has ever been in history. 
Meanwhile, the news I get from the Palatinate shows 
that the French conspiracy is going on as relentlessly 
as ever. The methods have changed, but the goal is 
unchanged, and once more it seems as though the English 
intervention has flickered out in sheer futility, leaving the 
Separatists again under the protection of the French and 
the unhappy population with the choice of surrender on 
terms or compulsion. 
* * * 


That political Ishmael, Mr. Churchill, having found 
his official return to the Conservative fold barred, has 
determined to fight the Abbey Division ‘‘ for his own 
hand,’’ doubtless confident that, once in Parliament, he 
will be able to impose himself on the party and become 
its inspiration and in time its leader. The Liberal Party 
will part with him without regret. It admired his gifts, 
but it distrusted his judgment and never regarded him 
as more than a casual visitor to its tabernacle. Apart 
from his Free Trade convictions, which are entirely sin- 
cere, he has never ceased to be Conservative in his sym- 
pathies, and a militarist at heart. He loves playing 
with soldiers, and his picturesque imagination easily 
creates thrilling situations in which he is always cast for 
a Napoleonic part. His mind works with enormous 
energy, but there is no coherent design in his ideas, and, 
as has been truly said, he is a bundle of ‘‘ unrelated 
obsessions.”’ The burlesque tragedy of Sidney Street 
represents the whole scope of his theatrical mind. He 
has never outgrown that amazing piece of buffoonery, 
and politically he remains the most dangerous explosive 
in public life. But he has great eloquence,. great 
intrepidity, and a bold egotism that will always make 
him a personal force. If he can get into Parliament he 
will become the leader of the Tories by the authority of 
sheer power. The Die-Hards may fight against him, but 
the present intellectual bankruptcy of the party would 
make the resistance vain. In a Parliamentary sense the 
leadership of Mr. Churchill would be priceless to the 
Conservatives. Whether it would be an asset in the 
country is quite a different matter. The public have 
made up their mind about Mr. Churchill, and would 
never trust a party whom they suspected of being under 
his marching orders. They do not mind an occasional 
political adventurer, but a politico-military adventurer 
does not appeal to the English mind. Mr. Churchill has 
a chosen favourable spot in the Abbey Division for his 
latest plunge. If he cannot win there, he can win 
nowhere. 

* * * 

Except for the stupid failure to provide decent 
facilities for the Press, the centenary dinner of the 
Oxford Union was a brilliant success. There has 
probably never been so remarkable a gathering of the 
celebrities of a single University before, and the speeches 
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on the whole were not unworthy of the occasion. Among 
the ex-Presidents who spoke were men who held office 
as far back as the early ’sixties. I understand that the 
Archbishop of York carried off the oratorical honours of 
the occasion, but much the most significant incident was 
the extraordinary welcome accorded to Mr. Asquith. The 
applause was so sustained and so emphatic as to over- 
shadow the other events of an eventful evening, and 
Mr. Asquith was visibly moved. He has no passion for 
honours of the conventional sort, but this spontaneous 
tribute from the flower of the University which ‘holds 
his heart perhaps more than any other interest in life, 
was the best verdict he would have asked for upon his 


career, 
* * * 


The newspaper world is in a state of upheaval. It 
is stated that the Berry Brothers, who own the ‘‘ Sunday 
Times,’’ Cassell’s, Kelly’s Directories, and a score of 
other journalistic enterprises, are the new purchasers 
of the Hulton Press at Manchester, which Lord Rother- 
mere acquired only a few months ago. The figure 
mentioned as the price of the transfer is five and a-half 
millions, and as Lord Rothermere is said to retain the 
London publications, it is calculated that he makes a 
profit of some one or two millions on the transaction. 
There is a rumour that he is in negotiation with the 
Conservative Party for the sale to them of the ‘‘ Sunday 
Herald ”’ and the ‘‘ Daily Sketch,’’ the London picture 
papers which he acquired with the Hulton group. 

* * * 


It will not surprise me to learn that other newspaper 
developments are in contemplation. The opinion prevails 
in more than one quarter that newspaper inflation 
has reached its limits, and that the time to unload has 
come. Newspaper circulations generally are declining, 
and there are symptoms that the advertiser is beginning 
to kick against the enormous toll levied upon him by the 
great Press syndicates. I hear that recently the greatest 
retail drapery firms in London entered into negotiations 
with a view to cutting down their expenditure on adver- 
tising by one-half. The idea fell through, owing to one 
of the firms breaking away at the last moment; but the 
fact that such a scheme should have been seriously con- 
sidered indicates the direction of the wind, and the dis- 
position of the trader to revolt against the swollen 
demands of the newspapers. When it is remembered 
that the advertising of a great London retail house runs 
far into six figures in the course of a year, it will be 
evident that an agreed change of policy by the big houses 
would mean a heavy cut at the profits of the great news- 
paper syndicates. 

* * 

There was a pleasant gathering of the Rainbow 
Circle on Wednesday night, in honour of the Prime 
Minister, Lord Olivier, Mr. Noel Buxton, and Mr. C. P. 
Trevelyan, all of them members of the Government, and 
all of them also members of the Circle. That body is one 
of the oldest and most distinguished discussion societies 
in the metropolis. It is thirty years or so since it was 
formed, and for many years it has held its monthly dis- 
cussions at the house of the late Sir Richard Stapley, in 
Bloomsbury Square. The membership of the Society is 
limited to twenty-five, and, although mainly Libera] in 
tone, it has included men of various opinions, among 
them Sir Herbert Samuel, Archdeacon Lilley, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Sir Fisher Dilke, and the members of the 
Government I have mentioned. It is no slight distinction 
for so small a body to have contributed so large a pro- 
portion of the membership of a single Government. The 
gathering in their honour took place at the house of 
the President, Mr. John Roskill, K.C., in Montagu 
Square, 


A. G. G, 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 





LOQUACITY. 


HE new Government seem less in danger of 
destruction in controversy than of being drowned 
in loquacity. Their programme is in jeopardy 
owing to the endless drip of talk, which prevents them 
advancing in the supplementary estimates and the neces- 
sary financial business to be taken before March 31st. 
And if the same loquacity is continued throughout the 
session, with the endless opportunities afforded by the 
Budget and other Bills, it is difficult to see how they 
could pass even the modest programme of Liberal 
measures which they have promised. 1t is impossible 
to call it obstruction; it is that six hundred Members 
all possess the itch of speech, and large numbers of new 
Members are firing off maiden orations like minute guns. 
It is also that Mr. Young, the Chairman of Committees, 
although entirely fair and honest, lacks the experience 
necessary to pull Members up sharply when they wander 
into irrelevancies. I have never seen such wide latitude 
of debate as that permitted on supplementary estimates 
and some of the Bills now passing. Thus, on the vote for 
more money for the Kenya railways, Mr. Amery gives 
us a pleasant little discourse of some forty minutes on 
where Kenya is, on what it is, on the position of Uganda, 
on his travels in Uganda, on cotton growing, and on the 
British Empire. On the Renewal of the Local Authori- 
ties Emergency Provisions Bill, Sir Godfrey Collins, 
although it is announced that a separate Bill is to be 
introduced for Scotland, with an audacity that demands 
all praise, proceeds to discourse upon the conditions of 
Greenock and Glasgow, with the plausible plea that the 
Scottish Bill may resemble the English one! They 
debated agricultural co-operation and foot-and-mouth 
disease for hours on the committee stage, and again, 
with (for hours) exactly the same arguments, on the 
report stage. Mr. Francis Acland, indeed, made one of 
the best speeches of the session with the knowledge of a 
chairman of the Agricultural Co-operation Association, 
a speech so full of knowledge and wisdom as to be of the 
kind that in France would have been placarded in the 
villages by decision of the Chamber. He had, indeed, 
an audience of sixty-five Members. But afterwards the 
numbers sagged well below a quorum. For hour after 
hour the House was mainly populated by Tory County 
Members, each waiting to pounce when the imperfect 
eloquence of the dominant speaker had dried up. Four 
times Mr. Buxton and Mr. Clynes appealed for the closing 
of a debate which was a mere repetition of similar 
argument on a vote to which there was no opposition, 
and four times the appeal was refused. By infinite tact 
and patience Mr. Buxton finally secured his estimate, 
although there seemed no particular reason at one time 
why the talk should not go on for the rest of the week. 
He is certainly one of the successes of the present 
Administration: courteous, clear in exposition, with a 
good Front Bench manner, infinitely polite to the 
tedious, and (above all) with the quality which some of 
his colleagues might well imitate, a knowledge of his 
subject which enables him to answer any questions imme- 
diately they are put. 

The result of this loquacity was to force the really 
exciting subject of Monday—the condition of Nauru and 
of indentured Chinese labour thereon—into the evening 
session. The same thing happened on Tuesday, when 
over the Emergency Provisions Bill the whole afternoon 
was spent in a House rarely including thirty Members ; 
and the most important debate on the Trade Facilities 
Bill received quite inadequate time, so that the second 
reading had once more to be pushed over to the future. 

The Government spokesmen wrung their hands and 
complained that as a minority they can neither move the 
closure nor suspend the eleven o’clock rule. This is not 
entirely true. If they wish Liberal support for the 
closure they must consent to negotiate with the Liberal 
Whips for that support. Until the last few days, they 
have seemingly deliberately treated the Liberal Party as 
if it was non-existent, although their daily survival 
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depends on active Liberal attendance and co-opera- 
tion in the House. Thus, last week, they made a bar- 
gain with the Tory Whips only to take certain votes 
and to adjourn the debate when they were taken. They 
were passed at nine o’clock, leaving two hours of Parlia- 
mentary time unoccupied, and they then moved the 
adjournment of the debate. This was immediately 
opposed by the back-bench Liberals. Every Tory and 
most of the Labour men marched out of the House in 
an attempt to get it counted out. This mancuvre failed ; 
and the singular spectacle was presented of one half of the 
House being entirely empty, the Government benches 
but scantily filled, and the Liberals in their ‘‘ pen ”’ 
below the gangway, crowded to excess and eager for 
information on a variety of topics. These varied from 
Mr. Percy Harris on electrical supply for Bethnal Green, 
to Mr. Foot denouncing perpetual pensions to the 
descendants of Lord Rodney and others, and Mr. John 
Harris on the building of the Labour Palace at Geneva ; 
culminating in the announcement of Dr. Chapple that he 
would “‘ like to take advantage of the fleeting moments ”’ 
to educate a very imperfectly educated Labour Party on 
‘‘ the relation of vaccination to smallpox.’ This was 
too much for the patience of the Speaker, who after 
suggesting that the honourable Member might ‘ wish to 
discuss the incidence of insanity,” and after an unequal 
struggle with the gallant doctor on points of order, 
commanded him to resume his seat. So the Labour 
Party still remains ‘‘ uneducated ” on this important 
topic. Scenes like this, jolly as they are, and conducted 
with the utmost good temper (for there is no personal 
hostility, but rather genuine goodwill and friendliness 
between the individual members of the two parties), 
demonstrate every day the truth of the thesis which I 
believe to be ultimate and incontrovertible. The two 


parties must of necessity be drawn closer together, or 


be wrenched further apart. The presene position is 
frankly impossible. There is also trouble brewing up 
from the constituencies. But of that I must write later. 

In general the House appears with an — 
sunk in lethargy, looking more completely broken than 
any opposition I have ever seen in any Parliament. It 
is astonishing how the ‘‘ knock-down blow ”’ of Mr. Bald- 
win’s wild electioneering experiment seems completely to 
have destroyed all vitality and all desire for re-emer- 
gence as a combined party. Even that disastrous election 
left them far the largest single party in the country, 
and substantially the largest party in the Commons; 
with the House of Lords still in their pocket. But they 
seem all regretting the ‘‘ might have beens,’’—the three 
years of unchallenged Conservative rule, with snug posi- 
tions and honours so insanely thrown away. Gazing at 
them day by day, one is not surprised at the 8.0.8. 
signal sent out to Mr. Winston Churchill to “‘ come over 
and help us.’’ For there seems no hope of any present 
leader galvanizing them into any vigorous action. Their 
speeches are left to the Ancients, who are performing the 
same task which they did ten years ago of gently boring 
the House into a pleasant somnolence. 

The Liberal back benches are full of energy and 
also of discontent. They are only called at rare intervals, 
and they do not quite see where they come in at all. 

In accordance with the principle of giving praise to 
talent wherever found, I should like to commend the 
speech of Mr. A. M. Samuel on the Trade Facilities Bill, 
in which, with extraordinary fluency, he kept the House 
attentive and interested for nearly an hour, so much so, 
indeed, that on the occasions when the Speaker had to 
call him to order for straying: from the narrow path, 
Members from all sides urged that he should be allowed to 
goon. Mr. Johnston, of the “ Forward,” made an effec- 
tive attack on the Sudan syndicate arrangement, which 
certainly demanded a reply. His manner is extra- 
ordinarily ungracious, and he speaks with a kind of 
personal bitterness, as if some personal injury was being 
done tohim. But he is obviously sincere, and the House 
respects sincerity. Mr. William Graham has been one 
of the first Labour Ministers obviously to ‘‘ make good,’* 
as Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Suave, cour- 
teous, with complete knowledge of the subjects as they 
arrive, with frank and honest confession of ignorance 


when any point is made with which he is not familiar, 
he has defended with great courage and ingenuity sup- 
plementary estimates which are the legacy of a former 
Tory Administration. The Liberal front benches have 
been for the most part silent. Behind them, Mr. Black 
has distinguished himself by an explosive but most effec- 
tive speech on Nauru and the Chinese contracts. Mr. 
Isaac Foot is substantially increasing his reputation, and 
certainly made the best speech of the day (Mrs. Win- 
tringham being his only competitor) on the bill for the 
equalization of the franchise. Mr. John Harris, seem- 
ingly always present, and entering fully into the zest of 
Parliamentary life, not only speaks effectively him- 
self, but is the cause of effective speech in others. And 
there are others—such as Dr. Chapple, who kept 
the whole House in roars of laughter on Tues- 
day night with his demonstration of the result of 
Socialism in Fiji, where “ everything belongs to everyone 
and no one produces anything ’’—who contribute sub- 
stantially to the liveliness of debate. 
M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 

Sir,—I am glad to know that Mr. Meyrick Booth “did 
not mean to suggest that wars should be allowed for purposes 
of territorial readjustment.”’ I take his assurance to mean 
—the point is fundamental—that he does not regard the 
existing territorial arrangements of Europe as an argument 
against the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, or, to use 
a phrase from his previous letter, as a fatal “ obstacle to all 
arrangements for guaranteeing peace.” 

Mr. Booth now urges that if security is to be established 
by some such plan as the Draft Treaty, simultaneous arrange- 
ments must be made for the peaceful revision of treaties and 
frontiers. 

I submit that Article 19 of the Covenant, under which 
“the Assembly may from time to time advise the recon- 
sideration of treaties which have become inapplicable and the 
consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world,” offers a genuine 
means for pacific revision. The Draft Treaty would supple- 
ment it by the outlawry of war—the root cause of all inter- 
national injustice. Can Mr. Booth suggest any better means 
for achieving his end that is in any degree likely to be 
accepted by the Governments? If so, it is much to be 
desired that he will do so.—Yours, &c., 





B. 


THE BYRON CENTENARY. 


Srr,—On the 19th of April a hundred years ago Lord 
Byron died at Missolonghi in the service of the Greek nation. 
It has been suggested that no fitter testimony to his memory 
could be found than a special effort of practical assistance to 
the refugees in Greece who are in urgent need of succour. Of 
the million who were driven from their homes eighteen 
months ago there are not less than 500,000 who are still home- 
less, without adequate food and clothing, and an easy prey to 
hunger, exposure, and disease. The Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission of the League of Nations is at work on its schemes 
for their permanent settlement, but until financial aid for 
those schemes matures the refugees must largely be supported 
by private charity. 

For £100 five hundred refugees can be fed for one month, 
and it is hoped that if sufficient funds are subscribed to this 
appeal a special memorial feeding centre could be opened in 
Greece. 

Donations, which should be marked “ Byron Memorial,” 
should be sent to Sir Maurice Bonham-Carter, K.C.B., Hon. 
Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2.—Yours, &c., 


CREWE. 

Epmunp Gosse, 
Tuomas Harpy, 
EB. V. Lucas. 
Jory Maseryeyp, 


Gitsert Murray. 
OweEN SEAMAN. 

J. C. Squire. 

J. St. Lor StracuHey. 
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SAFEGUARDING INDUSTRIES. 

Sm,—A small personal experience may bring home the 
effect of safeguarding industries. Some weeks ago, being 
responsible for about forty costumes for the recent produc- 
tion of the “ Birds ”’ of Aristophanes at Cambridge, I ordered 
from Paris £1 worth of dyes. I did not go to this trouble 
until I had found that the colours available here were very 
inferior for the purpose. 

My parcel of foreign dyes was seized by the Customs on 
arriving by post, and I was called on to give reasons why it 
should not be confiscated. On my showing my purpose and 
applying for a licence, I received from the Secretary of the 
Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee a refusal of my 
application, “ in this instance” on the ground that “ adequate 
supplies of dyestuffs for household use are available from 
British manufacturers.” 

This is not a case of being required to pay more. I am 
unable to get the shades I require in England. What public 
purpose is served by depriving English artificers of useful 
goods of small value, which cannot otherwise be obtained, and 
paying salaries to officials to write imbecile letters ?— 
Yours, &c., 

D. L. G. Davipson. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Srr,—Your contributor “M.P.”’ has an engaging habit 
of seeing all his friends the swanniest of swans and his 
opponents the most goosey of geese. But I have never found 
his ingenuousness more engaging than when he tells us that 
“the House of Commons, although the most generous, is also 
the most merciless of assemblies. It will have nothing to do 
with ignorance, incompetence, carelessness, or stupidity in 
high places.” ‘Does he really ask us to believe that the House 
of Commons has never tolerated an ignorant, incompetent, 
careless, or stupid Minister in a Tory Government? Ev 
hypothesi, such a lusus nature could not exist in a Liberal 
Government.—Yours, &c., 

STUPEFACTUS. 


THE LIFE-BOAT ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—This week there is being celebrated an anniversary 
which ought to excite the sympathy of all lovers of peace 
and all admirers of courage and self-sacrifice. I refer to 
the centenary of the foundation by Sir William Hilary of 
the Life-Boat Association, which first brought into corporate 
shape all the efforts to save life on our coasts. May I point 
out the various points of view from which this institution 
should appeal for our support? 2 

First, we must all recognize that, at a time when many 
of us are working for the abolition of war, we ought to 
acknowledge that the love of adventure, the exercise of 
physical courage, and, above all, the opportunity of self- 
sacrifice, must find some conspicuous expression to take the 
place of the fascination which those qualities have called 
forth in the admirers of military prowess. 

Secondly, we should realize that the rule by which the 
life-boats are called on to rescue all men and women in 
danger of shipwreck on our coasts, irrespective of race or 
nation, must create a new link with those from whom tem- 
porary quarrels have separated us. 

Thirdly, the international bond will be yet further 
strengthened by the co-operation of different nations in 
this excellent work. 

I do not know how many people can spare time, just 
now, to read the latest Report of the National Life-Boat 
Association, published at 22, Charing Cross Road; but 
perhaps I may quote a specially inspiring passage illustra- 
tive of the spirit called forth by this work, a passage which 
will also call attention to the international feeling to which 
I referred, since it is the record of American heroism in 
the rescue of a ship going from New York to Virginia. The 
life-boat had come into great danger, when the following 
scene took place :— 

‘*¢ The four oarsmen, who, with their keeper, had managed 
to get back to the boat, were able to support themselves 
alongside, by holding on to the bilge strips, while the keeper 
maintained himself at the stern, clinging to the ony ler 
blades. . . . Several attempts were made to right the boat, 
but its weight and bulk refused to answer the united tugging 
of the four oarsmen. 

* As the five helpless men clung to the craft, with tons 
of swirling green water burying them at intervals of a few 





seconds, they did not forget to shout words of encouragement 
to their mp et ng 4 less fortunate comrades fighting their way 
to a place ide them. 


“* Moreover, the men alongside the boat were not unmind- 
ful of each other. After each sea had smashed down on their 
heads, and passed on, the first question asked, one of the 
other, was, ‘Is everyone safe? ’ 

““ Two of those who were clinging to the boat, Surfmen 
John Matthis and Adalbert Robbins, had been boyhood 
friends. Matthis was married. When it seemed that all 
must ney perish, Robbins remarked, ‘If one of us has 
to die I would rather it should be me than John. He has 
a wife and children.’ ” 

This life-boat was saved, almost by a miracle; and one 
of those who had been in such dangers wept at not being 
allowed to join in a second venture to rescue the wrecked 
sailors. This is American heroism; and French heroism 
is also mentioned ; but there is plenty of English heroism 
recorded in this Report. Will not some of your readers 
join this Association ?—Yours, &c., 


C. E. Maurice. 
Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





A DISCUSSION ABOUT WILLIAM MORRIS. 


OT long ago I was painting a family group in 
N Gloucestershire—a mother surrounded by ‘a 
cluster of charming children, charming but 
incredibly difficult to paint, for, when you looked up 
and expected to see four children, there were only one 
and a half with their backs towards you straining after 
the black sheep, little Jonathan, who was shouting from 
the top of the stairs, ‘‘ I don’t want to be painted, I 
don’t mean to sit to-day.’’ However, there were moments 
when the lost black sheep returned to the fold, and then 
indeed there was much joy in heaven. 

On Sunday my host, who came down from London 
for week-ends, thinking no doubt that I looked on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown, suggested that we should 
motor over to Daneway, the lovely home of Emery 
Walker. Walker is one of the most splendid disciples of 
William Morris and perhaps the greatest gentleman of 
our time—a man of exquisite conduct and taste and 
manners. His home is, like himself, a tribute to the 
principles of his great master: in his company I found 
Detmar Blow, the distinguished architect and disciple of 
Ruskin. Here, therefore, were the immediate descen- 
dants of two men who had re-established the religion of 
beauty in Queen Victoria’s reign of rampant hideousness. 

Blow started the discussion by asking Walker: ‘‘ For 
what special reason do you think Morris will live in 
generations to come?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said Walker, ‘‘ it is 
difficult to say, because assuredly men have painted 
better, written better, and designed better than Morris, 
and yet, taking him all round, it is as difficult to think 
that the world will produce another Morris as another 
Shakespeare.”” I said, ‘‘ I never knew Morris, and 
therefore I am, as it were, one of a future generation, 
and it seems to me that Morris was like a huntsman who, 
finding that his hounds have lost the scent, takes them 
back to the spot where they last gave tongue, and then 
casts them right and left, backwards and forwards, till 
they refind the scent, at first haltingly and without con- 
fidence, then again at full cry. As the huntsman with 
his hounds, so Morris with art, discovering that all tradi- 
tion was dying or dead, went back till he picked up the 
scent and then forward again, to the best of his ability. 
Thus, since his day, we have seen immense improvement 
in architecture, furniture and all interior decoration, 
decorative handwriting, printing, and, indeed, in all the 
arts and crafts, and this improvement is entirely due to 
him. If we go back to the reign of Elizabeth, we find the 
fine arts in a state of great prosperity; music, literature, 
and architecture were all of the most perfect kind, and 
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not only was this flower of art very beautiful, it was also 
very English. Again, in the reign of Charles II. there 
was another outburst of spontaneous English art which 
persisted down to the end of the eighteenth century. It 
was not until the long reign of Queen Victoria that our 
artistic heritage became squandered and tradition was 
lost. All the arts, except that of letters, decayed and died. 
Was this due to the foreign taste of the Hanoverian 
dynasty or to the terrible puritanism of the brothers 
Wesley or to the effect of the French Revolution, where not 
only aristocratic heads were cut off, but also aristocratic 
traditions? It is impossible to say, but it seems to me 
that Morris felt this loss of scent in art, and he was not 
content until he had picked it up again.’”’ ‘‘ That is 
true,’’ said Walker. ‘‘ Morris always used to say that 
you must go back to the most flourishing period of an art 
and then, when you have learnt the tradition, go forward 
again. He was of the opinion that you cannot make 
something out of nothing; the present comes out of the 
past, and the future out of the present ; as in life, so in 
art, it is a case of respiciendo, prospiciendo. The worst 
of it is that tradition should be handed down personally ; 
if it has to be excavated and pieced together again, it 
is a life’s work in itself.’’ 

Here Blow said, ‘‘ Morris differed from Ruskin on 
this point: Ruskin was such a lover of nature that he 
thought that you could learn art from nature, whereas 
Morris knew that you must learn from tradition ; inspira- 
tion alone comes from nature. Ruskin was, however, 
more than ready to declare his mistakes. Did he not say 
one day while looking at the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum, ‘If I had not written ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’’ that would have been a decent classical build- 
ing’?’’ I said, ‘‘ The question of the relation of art to 
nature is most difficult for the amateur to understand. 
Ruskin used to talk a lot about’ truth to nature and truth 
being beauty, &c., but I don’t think he had a clear idea 
of the relation of art to nature. Montaigne has hit the 
nail on the head in one of his essays where he says that 
art is to nature what honey is to flowers: what the bees 
extract from flowers is neither broom nor wild thyme, but 
honey ; the essence that the author extracts from nature 
is not nature, but art. The influence of Morris on the 
present day is no doubt very great, but I feel that he 
might have been greater himself as a craftsman if his 
inspiration had been more classic and less romantic. The 
English are naturally romantic (like all Nordic races), 
and therefore they are best when they produce classic 
art, whereas the French, who are naturally classic (like 
all Latins), succeed best when they produce romantic art. 
For instance, their Gothic cathedrals are immeasurably 
finer than our own, but their Versailles and Institut 
de France are much colder and less touchingly beautiful 
than our Hampton Court and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
To have a romantic nature and a classical inspiration (or 
vice versa) is a combination which lets loose a current, as 
it were, from positive and negative poles, which produces 
masterpieces.’ ‘‘ Well, that may be,’’ said Walker, 
‘ for Morris admired France above all other countries— 
greatly because of ‘ther lovely -manuscripts and noble 
cathedrals, but above all because of her wine. A country 
that produced such good wine was in his opinion a very 
great country.” 

This ended the discussion. As we got out into the 
frosty air, the moon was already up, picking out the 
little villages of the Cotswold with lovely light and 
shade. During the drive back we were quite silent. 
I shall not forget that Sunday evening for a long time 
to come. 


NeEvit_Le Lytton. 





THE CHARMING CHILD. 
By ARKADY AVERCHENKO. 


TRANSLATED BY VERONICA DEWEY. 
(Copyright in the U.S.A.] 
Z 
N waking up, the little boy Sashka turned over 
on his other side and began thinking about the 
previous day that had flashed past like a 
dream. 

Yesterday had been full of quiet childish joys for 
Sashka: first, he had stolen half a box of paints and 
a paint-brush from a lodger, then the bailiff had dis- 
trained the furniture in the drawing-room, and thirdly, 
his mother had had an attack of asthma. The doctor 
had been called in, smelling of soap; the neighbours 
had arrived; instead of a wearisome dinner, the whole 
household had eaten ham, sardines, and smoked fish, 
and the lodgers had gone to dine at a restaurant,— 
which was also surprisingly curious and unlike ordinary 
days. 

His mother’s attack, besides bringing him 
treasured moments of happiness, had also given Sashka 
some practical advantages: when he had been sent 
to the chemist, he had hidden sixpence out of the 
change, and then collected all the paper caps from the 
medicine bottles and a pill-box. 

In spite of the seeming absurdity of his passion 
for little caps and boxes, Sashka was a very wily boy. 
His cunning was purely savage, obstinate, and immov- 
able. Once the lodger Vozzhenko noticed he had lost 
a tube of paint and a brush. He began locking up the 
box of paints in a chest of drawers, and continued 
locking them up in this way for a whole month. And 


- for a whole month, every day after the lodger Vozzhenko 


had gone out, Sashka went to the chest of drawers to 
see whether it was locked. His calculation was simple— 
Vozzhenko would some time or other forget to lock the 
chest of drawers. 

It was precisely yesterday that Vozzhenko had for- 
gotten to do so. 

Even as he lay in bed, Sashka was blinking his 
eyes with delight at the thought of all the marvels 
he was going to make with those paints. Then he 
drew his hand from underneath the blanket and 
unclasped it. All the time since yesterday he had kept 
the sixpence from the chemist in it, and had gone to 
bed after undressing himself with one hand. The six- 
pence, damp and dirty, was there. 


II. 


After admiring the sixpence, Sashka turned to 
the business of the morning. 

His first anxiety was to find out what his mother 
was getting ready for breakfast. If there were cutlets, 
Sashka would scream perversely and declare that he 
could not eat anything except eggs. If there were 
eggs, he would scream again and express a strong 
partiality for cutlets, and a loathing of “those nasty 
e . #2 
On the chance of his mother being generous and 
getting both ready, Sashka thought of a good loop- 
hole: he would eat up the sardines that were left over 
from yesterday’s feast. 

. He was fond of his mother, but it was a strange 
affection—a complete absence of pity combined with 
mild contempt. 

His contempt had taken root in him from the time 
that he noticed in his mother a characteristic peculiar 
to almost all mothers. Sometimes, over a trifle like 
smashing a wine-glass, she would make such a row 
that it deafened him, but for something serious, like 
the day before yesterday’s affair of the buttons, she 
would only twist her plump fingers (Sashka tried to 
do this himself, but it did not come off—one finger 
— seemed in the way), and exclaim with a faint 
sigh: 
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“Sashenka! Come now, what does this mean? 
How could you? Aren’t you ashamed? ”’ 

Even then, as he pulled his stockings on his thin 
little legs, Sashka did not understand how they could 
have guessed that the affair of the buttons had been his 
handiwork, his and no one else’s. 

The affair consisted in the fact that Sashka, with 
the passion that was peculiar to him, had been allured 
into playing with buttons. Having completely lost 
them in play, he tore from his person all the buttons 
he could: his knickers were kept up only because he 
was all the time blowing out his stomach and going 
about with a curious swelling in front. 

But when fortune absolutely turned her back on 
him, Sashka conceived the idea of enriching himself 
at one glorious sweep: he got out of his cot at night, 
and gliding noiselessly along, went round all the 
lodgers’ rooms, and, armed with scissors, cut off every 
single button there was in their lodgings. 

The next day the lodgers did not go to their work, 
but his mother spent a long time, right up till dinner, 
going from shop to shop matching buttons, and after 
dinner she sat with the maid till evening and sewed 
a whole army of buttons on the lodgers’ trousers and 
waistcoats. 

“T don’t understand how she could have guessed 
it was I,’’ said Sashka dumbfounded, as he put on 
his shoe after placing the sixpence in his mouth for 


this purpose. 


IIT. 


For half an hour Sashka’s spare time was occupied 
in refusing to eat the eggs that had been cooked, and 
in demanding cutlets. 

“Why won’t you eat the eggs, you naughty little 
boy? ”’ 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Why don’t you want to?”’ 

“ Because I don’t.” 

“ Well, understand you won’t get cutlets.’’ 

“IT don’t want them.”’ 

Sashka was playing a winning game. In feigned 
exhaustion he went off to a corner and sat down on 
the carpet. 

‘* He is rather pale to-day,’’ thought his tender- 
hearted mother. 

“Come now, Sashka dear, eat up the eggs,” 
she implored. : 

‘**T don’t want them. Eat them yourself.’’ 

“Oh, bother you, you stupid boy. What an idiot 
I have brought up! ”’ 

His mother got up and went out to the kitchen. 

When he had gobbled up the cutlet, Sashka plunged 
his head into a pool of matters great and small. 

First of all, he went apprehensively into the 
passage, and, opening the trunk of Elizabeth the house- 
maid, spat into it. This was because yesterday she had 
pushed him twice and had grudged him some of the 
cement left behind by the glaziers. 

This act of justice accomplished, he went to the 
kitchen and whined for an empty jar and some sugar. 

“ What do you want them for? ”’ 

“T want them.”’ 

“ But what for? ’”’ 

“T want them.” 

“ Want! Want! Why do you want them? I shall 
not give them to you, so there.’’ 

‘* Give them to me, you silly woman, or I shall tell 
Mother how you poured out vodka from the decanter 
for a soldier yesterday. Do you think I did not see 
you?’”’ 

“There you are. Get away with you!” 

The cook’s wish was complied with. Sashka dis- 
appeared. He sat in the bathroom and caught flies 
on the dusty window-pane. When he had entrapped 
them in the jar, he filled it up with water, sprinkled 
sugar on the top, and spent a long time in shaking up 
this strange mixture, the destination of which, even 
for the inventor, was a matter of conjecture rather 
than of certainty. 





IV. 


Dinner time was still far off, so Sashka decided to 
go and sit with the lodger Gregory Ivanovich, who 
was at home writing something. 

*“How do you do, Gregorivanovich?’’ Sashka 
greeted him in a sweet piping voice. 

“Run away! Get out! You are only disturbing 

“T will sit here. I won’t disturb you.” 

As yet Sashka had no definite plans, and every- 
thing depended on immediate circumstances: perhaps 
when the lodger turned away he would succeed in 
stealing a pen, or drawing a funny face on his manu- 
— or in doing something else which would put 
Sashka in a good humour for the whole day. 

“Get along with you, I tell you! ”’ 

‘But how am I disturbing you? ”’ 

‘“‘ Look here, I’ll take you by the ear in a minute 
and put you outside the door. Do you hear?” 

“‘ Moth——er! ”’ screamed Sashka piteously, know- 
ing his mother was in the next room. 

“What is it?’’ came her voice. 

“Sh! What are you screaming for?’’ whispered 
the lodger, stopping Sashka’s mouth. “T am not 
touching you. Come now, be quiet! Be quiet, my 
dear boy.”’ 

“ Moth er! He is driving me out! ”’ 

“You are disturbing Gregory Ivanovich, Sashka,’’ 
said his mother, coming in “He is probably disturb- 
ing you, isn’t he?”’ 

‘No, not at all. Don’t trouble,’’ said the lodger, 
with a grimace. “ Let him stay.”’ 

“‘ Sit quietly then, Sashka.’’ 

“To the devil with you and your Sashka! ”’ thought 
the lodger; but aloud he said: “A lively youngster! 
Ha! Ha! He likes the society of his elders.’’ 

“Yes, he does already,’’ agreed his mother. 


me 





V. 

Dinner was for Sashka a holiday from beginning 
to end. He criticized the dishes, interrupted the con- 
versation, waved his legs and arms about, and nodded 
his head; and when, as a result of these combined 
exertions, it appeared that a plate of soup had been 
upset, he considered that he had killed two hares at 
one blow: he had got rid of the detestable liquid and 
caused a cheerful and noisy commotion among the 
company at dinner. 

“T don’t want cutlets.” 

“ Why not?” 

“They have hairs.”’ 

‘* What a lie! You don’t want them, then? Well, 
you can swell with hunger.”’ ; 

Becoming interested in this point of view, Sashka 
pushed the cutlets aside, grew quiet, and sat for five 
minutes without touching anything. 

Then, deciding that he had starved enough in that 
space of time, he gently felt his stomach to see if it was 
swollen. 

Since his stomach was its normal size, Sashka 
— himself that some time, when he was at liberty, 
ne would attend to this question more seriously, and 
would starve until he swelled up like a mountain. 


Dinner was over, but the demon of mischief, that 
had possessed him before, had not left Sashka. 

Before going to bed, he must succeed in calling on 
Gregory Ivanovich and smearing all the steel pens 
on the writing-table with grease (an idea which had 
originated during his visit), and then he must not forget 
to steal some cigarettes for Borka, the shoemaker, and 
to pour the jar of flies into Elizabeth’s trunk, to punish 
her for pushing him. 

Even after he was in bed, Sashka lay and delibe- 
rated over his last plan, which was to wait until every- 
one was asleep, to creep into the drawing-room and cut 
off the red sealing-wax stamps that were hanging on 
the legs of the tables and armchairs and on the 
pictures. 

They would be extremely useful to Sashka. 
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SCIENCE 


THE DOCTOR, THE LAWYER, AND THE 
LUNATIC. 


II. 
] N a previous article (January 26th) we dealt with 





the question of crime and insanity, and explained 
the great divergence of opinion between lawyers 


and doctors on the subject. The case of Mr. 
Harnett, which has caused such interest and 
astonishment, raises a different question, namely, 


the administration of our Lunacy Laws; but beneath 
the surface the two questions meet in what is 
almost the same problem. In the one case society has 
to decide when a man is so ‘‘ insane ’’ that he should not 
be punished for committing a crime; in the other it has 
to decide when a man is so insane that he should be 
deprived of his liberty. In both cases there is the same 
fundamental difficulty of defining insanity, and also, as 
things are, the further difficulty of a radical difference of 
opinion between the lawyer and the doctor. It continu- 
ally happens that nine out of ten doctors will hold that 
an accused person is insane and irresponsible while ten 
out of ten lawyers will be convinced that he is sane and 
responsible; and often, as Mr. Harnett’s case showed, 
nine out of ten doctors will hold that a man is insane and 
should be certified whom the lawyers (and many ordinary 
persons) would consider sane. 

The problem, or problems, have only to be stated 
thus to show their difficulty, but, though there is cer- 
tainly at present no completely satisfactory solution, it is 
possible to lay down the lines which must be followed if 
the law and its administration are to be made more satis- 
factory than at present. The fundamental difficulty from 
which we must start is that you cannot define insanity. 
You may pass by infinitely small and almost impercep- 
tible gradations from the man who is absolutely sane to 
the man who is a raving lunatic. It follows that there is 
nowhere a broad, unmistakable line of distinction 
between insanity and sanity. There will always be 
persons about whom it will be difficult to say whether 
they are sane or lunatic; and, in the case of persons who 
are definitely insane and then recover, there is often an 
interval of convalescence, in which it is quite impossible 
to be sure whether the patient is sane or insane. 

As regards crime and responsibility, the mistake of 
the lawyers is that they insist upon defining what is, in 
fact, indefinable. As the law stands, they define an 
insane person as one who does not know that his act was 
one which he ought not todo. But, though it may not 
be possible to define insanity, everyone who has studied 
the subject knows that hundreds of persons commit 
‘* crimes ’’ because they are insane, and yet they knew 
that their acts were such as they ought not todo. It is 
because this fact is notorious that the committee of 
lawyers appointed by the Lord Chancellor in their recent 
report attempted to extend the definition by proposing 
that certain ‘‘ irresistible impulses’ should a 
taken as evidence of insanity. 

But if a thing is really indefinable, it is a mistake 
even for lawyers to try to define it. Nor for the purposes 
of criminal law do we need any such definition of 
insanity. In our previous article we wrote: ‘‘ It is an 
important question whether society should punish as a 
criminal a man who commits an act because he is suffer- 
ing from a mental disease.’’ That, we believe, indicates 
the lines on which the criminal law should proceed. A 
person charged criminally with an offence should be held 
to be irresponsible if it be proved to the satisfaction of 
the jury that mental disease or insanity was either in 
whole or in part a cause of his committing the act. 

A word or two must be said on this proposal, for they 
may also throw a little light on the other problem raised 
by Mr. Harnett’s case. If it were adopted, it would allow 
the medical evidence its due weight with the jury, weight 
which under the present law it is certainly not allowed to 
have. Though doctors cannot give us a cut-and-dried 
definition of insanity, their knowledge of mental disease 
and of normal and abnormal psychology has increased 








immensely in the last fifty years. It is certain that some 
forms of mental disease affect conduct in ways which 
lawyers refuse to recognize, but which are familiar to all 
competent medical men. This new medical and psycho- 
logical knowledge should be put fully and fairly before 
the jury in any case in which there is ground for suspect- 
ing that the accused is not mentally sound. The doctor 
may not know very much about insanity and its effects 
and symptoms, but he knows infinitely more than the 
judge or the jury. His evidence is expert evidence, and 
should be treated: not as an opportunity for judicial bias 
or humour, but with respect and fairness. On the other 
hand, the doctor is not the judge nor the jury; he is 
merely an expert witness. The proposal which has been 
made in some quarters that the question of sanity or 
insanity should be finally decided by a medical panel or 
board cannot be accepted. It is for the jury to decide in 
each case after hearing medical evidence whether or not 
in their opinion the conduct of an accused person has 
been affected by mental disease or insanity. 

If this position be accepted, it is also relevant to the 
question of the administration of Lunacy Laws. It is 
necessary that power should exist to deprive of his 
liberty and place under restraint any person who, owing 
to mental disease, is a danger to others or to himself, or 
is unable to conform to certain conventions of normal 
civilized life. Whether the present method of certifica- 
tion is a good one is very doubtful. But whatever the 
method adopted, the man to whom restraint is applied 
should be assured of access to persons other than the 
medical authorities who are responsible for restraining 
him. The question of whether he is insane and ought to 
be deprived of his liberty is a question of fact in which 
great weight should be attached to the expert medical 
evidence, but which cannot be fairly decided on medical 
evidence alone. The ‘‘ lunatic ’’ should, therefore, be 


~ able periodically to appeal to some ‘‘ tribunal ’’ for 


revision of his case; and the best tribunal would probably 
be one composed of a medical expert unconnected with 
the case and a non-medical man. 


x. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


I was given an opportunity of inspecting the new 
London premises of the Oxford University Press in 
Warwick Square. In the name of good printing and of 
learning we have much to be thankful for to both the 
great University Presses. About 450 years ago the 
Oxford University Press printed its first book, and to-day 
its type and book production can stand comparison with 
those of any other modern printer. The Press does none 
of its printing in London, go that the new building is 
confined entirely to the business of publishing. Part of 
the premises consists of a beautiful old Georgian house ; 
the rest is composed of a vast new building containing 
stock rooms, but it was pleasant to see in the cellars of 
this new erection a naked piece of the Roman wall, and 
to feel again, as every good Londoner should, that, how- 
ever modern we may look, our cellars were probably built 
nearly two thousand years ago. 


At Cambridge from Tuesday to Saturday of last 
week was performed the ‘‘ Birds’’ of Aristophanes 
under the direction of Mr. J. T. Sheppard. To have pro- 
duced a play of Aristophanes now, when the knowing 
public is in full cry after Restoration Comedy, is an 
achievement so meritorious as to disarm criticism, But 
Mr. Sheppard’s “‘ Birds ’”’ was almost wholly admirable: 
its defects were themselves of peculiar interest, for they 
must be attributed to limitations of the present age, and 
not to any lack of skill on the part of the producers. 
What I mean is this: that the Greeks, whose drama was 
not far removed from its ritualistic origin, could allow 
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themselves considerable liberty; but that a modern 
audience, accustomed to very different stage traditions, 
can only be brought near to the spirit of the Greek stage 
by an eraggeration of its formalism. Only a Diaghilev, 
and a Diaghilev trained in classical scholarship, could 
have improved the present performance. There was too 
much meaningless activity: even the excellent Euelpides 
of Mr. Burgess (patterned upon George Robey) gyrated 
and postured to excess ; and the cast seemed to be under 
the impression that humour is emphasized by aimless 
circling about the stage. This weakness was naturally 
more obvious in the chorus than in the protagonists: Mr. 
Richards’s Peithetairos was almost ideal as the cunning 
and débrouillard Athenian ; and Mr. Watkins as the Owl 
was beyond reproach. But the chorus was insufficiently 
regimented, imperfectly placed, and imperfectly trained 
in movement. This is a great pity, when African and 
Asiatic animal dances have so much to teach us in formal 
mimetic gesture. It is also a pity because the chorus 
failed to make the most of the brilliant costumes executed 
by Mr. Davidson from the designs by Mr. Duncan Grant. 


Mr. Benjamin Nicholson, who is holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Twenty-One Gallery, gives rather 
the impression of having swallowed the ‘‘ Modern Move- 
ment ’’ whole and failed to digest it. His paintings con- 
sist chiefly of landscapes, but there are also about half a 
dozen ‘‘ abstract ’’ pictures, and a few portraits,—if por- 
traits they cari be called. For Mr. Nicholson, in painting 
the human face, has found a formula of extremely bold, 
flat simplification, which he applies in such a way as to 
make all these portraits look exactly alike, and fairly dull 
at that. His best work is to be found in his landscapes: 
here he is aided by a pleasing sense of colour which 
expresses itself generally in quiet greys, ochres, and sober 
greens. But his pictures have an air of uncer- 
tainty, and some of them are muddled and incoherent, as 
if Mr. Nicholson were still groping his way towards no 
very definite aim. One or two of them seem to show the 
influence of Japanese colour-prints, notably Nos. 6 and 
17, the former of which is very attractive with its amus- 
ing colour scheme of white, yellow, and red. Certainly 
colour is the strongest, design the-weakest, point of Mr. 
Nicholson’s work. 


** Destiny,’ the German film now showing at the 
Polytechnic Cinema, marks a great progress in the tech- 
nique of the films. Its story is too much of the Teutonic, 
symbolic-romantic variety to appeal to everybody, but in 
its treatment it strives to get away from the ordinary 
“* realism-at-all-costs ’’ attitude, and succeeds very well 
in creating a fairy-story atmosphere. Almost all the 
scenes, even gardens and other ‘‘ exteriors,’’ are taken in 
the studio, and some of them, especially in the Chinese 
section, are very well designed. The acting is excellent, 
in the same unrealistic manner; also German producers 
seem able to choose types who have something to recom- 
mend them beyond merely a pretty face. Amusing use 
has been made of trick and double photography, 
especially in the curious miracles performed by the 
Chinese magician’s jade wand. The “‘ titles,’ though 
better than the general run, are-still couched in that 
strange title-language that has grown up with the films ; 
it would be interesting to know what the original German 
ones were like. The producer is Herr Fritz Lang, who 
has just completed the vast film of the ‘‘ Nibelungen.”’ 


The ‘‘ Portmadoc Players’’ were received by a 
crowded house at their special matinée at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. The company, which is formed entirely 
of amateurs from the Welsh villages, gave an admirable 











performance of three one-act plays. The first, ‘‘ The 
Poacher,”’ by J. O. Francis, is a play of some merit. In 
it the Poacher, recently converted to Christianity, yields 
to the attraction of paganism and lawlessness which is 
admirably represented through the half-witted Dicky 
Bach Dwwl. The other two plays were not so good. ‘‘ A 
Man Born to be Hanged,”’ by Mr. Richard Hughes, is an 
amusing monologue with a little drama grafted on it to 
give it the appearance of a play. ‘‘ Cloudbreak,’’ by 
A. O. Roberts, is an ambitious attempt to do something 
entirely imaginative—but it does not come off. There 
is not one of the actors who does not deserve praise ; but 
perhaps the most notable piece of acting during the after- 
noon was that of Arthur Roberts as Dicky Bach Dwwl 
in ‘‘ The Poacher.”’ 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :-— 

Saturday, March 8. ‘‘ Diplomacy’’ at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 
Harold Craxton, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at the 
Wigmore Hall. 

Monday, March 10. Italian Ballet at Covent Garden. 
‘* The Gondoliers ’’ at Princes Theatre. 
John Goss, Vocal Recital, at 8.15, at the Wigmore 
Hall. 

Tuesday, March 11. ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife,’’ by Eden 
Phillpotts, at the Court Theatre. 
Lectures and Counter-Lectures, No. 4. ‘‘ Is Truth 
Stranger than Fiction? ’’’ Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and 
Mr. Travers Humphreys, at 5.30, at the London 
School of Economics. 

Wednesday, March 12. Evelyn Howard-Jones, Piano- 
forte Recital, at 3, at the Wigmore Hall. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8 p.m., Alan A. Campbell 
Swinton on ‘‘ Personal Recollections of some Notable 
Scientific Men.”’ 


Thursday, March 13. 
Queen’s Hall. 


Philharmonic Choir, at 8, at 


Omicron. 





POETRY 
A TRANSCRIPTION. 


‘‘ THIs young man comes from your way, Tom.” 
At this 
The old, thin, silent fellow on the sack 
Who turned some pages with a face of lead 
Clapt eyes on me. His quivering jaw released 
Words sere and rambling as November leaves. 
‘“ You come from my way... . Ah, I used to know 
Sturmere, New England, Stoke, the Valley Arms. 
’Tis forty year ago. ’Tis changed no doubt. 
Yes, I knew all them places.’’ 
Here the master 
Of the old-clothes shop pointed me again, 
‘He went a-cricketin’ out to Stoke Whit-Monday.” 
‘‘ Cricketin’? Ah, there warn’t no cricket then, 
Except the boys might take a bat at nights. 
The men ne’er played no cricket nor no quoits, 
Nor football. Tenpins—that was all there was.” 
And pausing, he gave ear to something afar, 
And suddenly heard what made his words ring out. 
‘* But we had music in the churches then: 
The clar’net on a Sunday used to play 
In Sturmere church, and as the sayen is, 
The clar’net used to sound like HEAVEN ON EARTH.” 
O Love, Love, Love, your anthem reached the place, 
The rags and rubbish thence all glorious shone. 
And he again: ‘‘ There’s no such music now, 
There’s nothen now for nobody, only sorrow.” 


Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
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CONFESSIONS. 


N the dust-cover of ‘‘ The Chinese Confessions of 
C. W. Mason ”’ (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d.) one 
reads two notices: ‘‘ One of the most extra- 
ordinary human documents ever published ’’ ; and ‘‘ My 
career has been chequered—full of hardships, sufferings, 
failures, and crimes. I have been a convict and I am a 
beggar.’’ Inside the book Mr. Grant Richards tells us 
that he has known the author for more years than it is 
pleasant to remember, and that he believes ‘‘ his story to 
be trne in substance and in fact.’ Elsewhere the publisher 
has committed himself to the statement that this is “‘ an 
unusual book, really an unusual book.’’ Isn’t all this 
enough to whet the appetite? Visions of the great 
literary scoundrels, and that strange company of men who 
have taken the world into their confidence and have told 
it, not only about their own virtues and heroisms, but 
about their vices, crimes, meannesses, and dishonour, 
hovered in my thoughts as I still ruminated over the 
publisher’s allurements. No one can resist a confession, 
and the darker the crime the better the confession ; there 
is only one thing, however, which I insist on: the crime 
must be a real one and the confession true—and here is 
Mr. Grant Richards going bail for his convict and the 
truth—so we may hope for an absorbing three hours, and 
at the end of them to put C. W. Mason up on the shelf 
beside Cellini, Casanova, and Rousseau. 


* * * 


The three hours have passed, and, though I cannot 
give Mason the honour of a place on my shelf reserved for 
the great confessors, he has written a very entertaining 
book. Tt is also, as Mr. Grant Richards says, an unusual 
book. This is the outline of Mason’s story: In 1887 at 
the age of twenty he joined the Chinese Customs Service, 
then under the rule of the famous Sir Robert Hart. Four 
years later he seemed assured of a brilliant career, for 
he had already been marked down by his superiors as one 
of the most promising young men in theservice. He had, 
however, become a member of a secret society of Chinese 
revolutionaries, and in 1891 he suddenly resigned from 
the service in order to start a revolution. His first enter- 
prise was to import a cargo of arms from Hong-Kong to 
Chinkiang, but he got no further than Shanghai, where 
his contraband was seized and he himself, after some 
adventures, was arrested, tried, and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. 

* * . 


Mason’s confessions cover a certain amount of rather 
sordid vice and murder besides the lying and treachery 
which his double-dealing necessarily involved. Where 
he confines himself to a straightforward statement of 
facts or to character sketches of the people with whom he 
came in contact, he is extremely entertaining. In the 
early chapters there is a vivid picture of the life of the 
small English community at Chinkiang, with its curious 
mixture of boredom and vice, and there are some admir- 
able sketches of characters—those eccentric characters 
which seem so often to develop in Europeans who, when 
they first passed east of Suez, appeared to be quite 
ordinary, humdrum persons. As I read about Kopsch 
and Rickman and Ready, I said to myself: ‘‘ This is not 
a novel, but ‘ a human document,’ a confession; if so, 
these must be real people who had real names.’’ Being 


of a suspicious nature, despite Mr. Grant Richards’s 
assurance, I confess to have been still troubled about 





truth. A little truth mixed in fiction may do no harm to 
a novel, but a little fiction mixed into the facts of a con- 
fession may be fatal. However, I was greatly reassured 
by finding that Mason in two completely unimportant 
details (in which I happened to be able to check him) was 
sticking closely to facts. The people whom he describes 
are real people, and, in two instances at any rate, he 
gives them their real names. 
#* * * 


As a picture of life and as a story the book is suc- 
cessful ; when one considers it as a confession and a human 
document, one is forced to measure the difference between 
the author and the men who have made their crimes, 
sins, and meannesses immortal. Towards the end of the 
book the author apologizes to the reader, at a critical 
point in the narrative, for delaying ‘‘ the action a 
moment to analyze a mental state.’’ ‘‘ My excuse is,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that the only excuse for this book is its contri- 
bution to the science of psychology.’’ Mr. Mason would 
have written a far better book if he ‘had left the science 
of psychology to look after itself and had concentrated 
upon the pleasing and entertaining task of confessing his 
Chinese sins. The penitent should leave the psychology 
to the priest if he is in church, and to his readers if he is 
in print. His business is to confess, and in general the 
less he bothers about analyzing his own mental states the 
more efficient and effective will be his performance. 
There are, of course, some superb precedents for the 
psychological, analytical confession, notably Rousseau. 
But Rousseau, as the romanticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury showed, is a dangerous master. Casanova was never 
a penitent, but, if a criminal or sinner wishes to put on 
the white sheet and publish his confessions, the safest 
model for him to take for method and style is Casanova. 

* * * 


Only a writer of considerable genius, and very 
peculiar temperament, can successfully ‘‘ make a clean 
breast of it,’’ and at the same time discourse analytically 
to his readers about the complicated and unsavoury 
ingredients which in the process he has discovered in his 
own breast. Everyone can recall past acts of his own 
which were incredibly stupid or mean, but, if he begins 
to try to explain to some one else why he so acted, he 
will almost certainly and unconsciously begin to discover 
thoughts and motives which make the stupidity less 
stupid and the meanness less mean. But the man who 
confesses must put on either a white sheet or a black 
sheet ; we cannot allow him to wriggle out in a grey sheet 
half-way between the sheep and the goats. That is what 
Mr. Mason, quite unconsciously, tries to do. His con- 
fession tends to become an apologia, and we all listen 
much more critically to a speech for the defence than we 
do to a bare confession. When Mr. Mason writes: 
“‘ Generally speaking, your criminal is more interesting 
than your Member of Parliament, because he has the 
courage of his convictions,’’ and when he tells us that a 
typical criminal is ‘‘ a typical good fellow, daring, reck- 
less, handsome, generous, honourable, unscrupulous, and 
nimble,’’ he has his eye on the jury, but he is none the 
less talking sheer nonsense which soon becomes rather 
tedious. If he had been a Member of Parliament, he 
would probably have informed us—and with equal 
reason—that the typical M.P. is ‘‘ a typical good fellow, 
daring, reckless, handsome, generous, honourable, 
unscrupulous, and nimble.’’ 

Leonarp Woorr, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, A.D. 235-1450 | 
By Sir CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E., M.P., 
M.A., F.S.A.. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With many plates. In two 
volumes. 36s. net 


THE DRAMA IN EUROPE: In 
Theory and Practice 

By E. F. JOURDAIN, M.A. Oxon, Principal 

of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 5s. net 

This book deals with the art of the Drama in Europe 


in relation to its craft, the staging of plays ; and covers 
the period from the fifth century B.C. to the present day 


RIGHT FOOD: THE RIGHT REMEDY. 


By CHARLES C. FROUDE, B.Sc. 


7s. 6d. net 
‘Health is Normal. Disease is Perverted Health.’ 
This is the truth which the author of this book propounds. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE 


By FREDERIC LEES. With 12 Illustra- 
tions and an endpaper Map. Third Edition. 


8s. 6d. net 
FAR EASTERN JAUNTS 
By GILBERT COLLINS. | Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net 


Journeys through China and Japan described with 
knowledge and humour. 


The FRENCH and ITALIAN RIVIERAS 


By HELENA L. WATERS. 
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REVIEWS 


HUDSON ;THE MAN. 


W. H Hudson: a Portrait. By Morty Roperts. (Nash. 
16s. ) 

Ir is not merely the idealists who demand idealized portraits. 
The common run of men prefer defamations or glorifications. 
It saves trouble to pigeon-hole a character or view him in 
one special aspect. Thus for long Hudson to the 
public was “Hudson the naturalist, the writer on birds.” 
Very slowly it dawned upon the reviewers that the creator 
of “The Purple Land,” ‘El Ombia,” “Green Mansions,” 
and “ Hampshire Days,” was a literary creator of rank. The 
publication yesterday of ‘“‘ Letters from Hudson” proved 
disturbing to the sophisticated. Here was Hudson, “ the 
inspired ornithologist,’’ not content to talk “ in his inimitable 
way about goldfinches and curlews,” but discoursing on things 
in general and eagerly devouring and discussing novels by 
minor writers! More, he was seen passing judgment, piquant, 
acute, or irascible, on literary contemporaries, and even 
lunching at Whiteley’s, instead of wandering away “ furtive 
and nomadic, searching for lonely, silent, and peaceful places, 
desolate and ancient, where his fluttering heart can be un- 
moved,” as Mr. Edmund Gosse complained, adding, ‘‘ To 
speak frankly, the Letters are not quite what we should 
expect from Hudson.” 

One fears that Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘‘W. H. Hudson: 
a Portrait” may prove equally disturbing to the idealists. 
It should deal the final blow to the popular view of Hudson 
as a gentle, melancholy man, the idyllic, mystical worshipper 
of Nature. Here we have a very different picture, a portrait 
of ‘‘a multitudinous personality . . @ jester, and so 
serious, so fierce a critic and so ardent for his friends; so 
savage and so gentle, a caged hawk and a reed-bunting 
singing by the river.” It must be said that nobody but 
Mr. Morley Roberts could have written it, inspired by forty 
years’ intimacy and by a passionate admiration for Hudson 
the man of genius. The book is valuable, first for rescuing 
from oblivion certain data of Hudson’s London life in the 
‘eighties, and secondly for recording a variety of intimate 
glimpses of Hudson at work and at play. 

The date of Hudson’s birth is now authoritatively 
established, August 4th, 1841, at Quilmes, Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Roberts gives some additional information about 
Hudson’s family, and states that it was his grandfather and 
not his father who came from Clyst Hydon, near Exeter, 
and that the latter was born in Massachusetts in 1804. Mr. 
Roberts after his return from Australian wilds first met 
Hudson in 1880 at the boarding-house at 11, Leinster 
Square kept by Mrs. Hudson, whose relations with and 
attitude to her husband are sympathetically sketched. A 
mutual interest in zoological and biological problems 
cemented the friendship of the two men, and Mr. Roberts 
introduced George Gissing to Hudson, and “the two met 
fairly often and sometimes wrote to each other,” but their 
letters have been destroyed. Since Hudson systematically 
destroyed all his correspondence and all his papers, and 
hated to be questioned about his “dark days” in London, 
Mr. Roberts is able to record little but that he came to 
England in 1869, and, landing at Southampton, smelt a 
brewery and mistook it for “‘ the typical smell of England.” 
A few anecdotes of Hudson’s relations with Chester Waters, 
the genealogist, and Gould, the ornithologist, and the date 
now discovered of Hudson’s marriage to Emily Wingrave 
in 1876, are the only data for these ten years. In 1884 
Mr. Roberts departed for North America, where he heard of 
the double failure of Mrs. Hudson’s boarding-house business 
and of the Hudsons’ lodging in Ravenscourt Park, “ practi- 
cally starving, where for one week they lived on a tin of 
cocoa and milk.’ When he reached England again, Mrs. 
Hudson was in possession of the gloomy house at 
40, St. Luke’s Road, in which Hudson lived and worked and 
died. A chapter follows of scattered reminiscences of Hudson 
on the Downs and at Shoreham, where Mr. Roberts rescued 
three girls from drowning, and Hudson, who could not 
swim, saved his friend when in eztremis. And then Mr. 


Roberts passes on in his gossiping, discursive way to give 
anecdotes of Hudson’s tastes, interests, and qualities, of his 
“restless and curious mind,” of his “healthy and happy 
hedonism,” of his ‘‘ Spanish courtesy,” of his “freshness of 











memory.” The Portrait is stippled with hundreds of 
scattered touches, with many harkings back and asides, and 
loose ends straying in and out of the context. Doubtless to 
some the book will appear confusing in effect and confused in 
composition. But it could not be otherwise than what it is, 
Mr. Roberts never thought of writing on Hudson during his 
life, and only took a few written records of his conversations 
a year or so before his death. He has had to ransack his 
memory, and a great deal of interesting detail has no doubt 
faded away and been lost for ever in the dim mists of thirty 
years back. Mr. Roberts confesses that his thought was 
always upon Hudson the man and very little with Hudson 
the writer, so we have no particulars of the composition of 
“A Naturalist in La Plata” or of “ Idle Days in Patagonia,” 
which made Hudson famous. 

As to the general truthfulness and lifelikeness of the 
Portrait, I may say that I am in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Roberts, though my view of Hudson’s character and 
genius is more homogeneous than his. Hudson’s was a rare, 
extraordinary personality, incredibly rich and diverse in his 
qualities. In my view his nature was, so to say, slightly dis- 
integrated by age and illness in his last decade, and so its 
component strata, with its “ faults”’ and breaks, come clearly 
to view.’ Fully to comprehend Hudson one must correlate 
one’s intimate knowledge of the man with his artistic 
and spiritual characteristics as expressed in his writings. 
Mr. Roberts does not attempt to do this, and he tacitly con- 
fesses it is beyond his power, since he repeats again and 
again that Hudson was too big a man, too elusive and mys- 
terious a personality, to be focused clearly. I may contradict 
here a statement about myself, as reported in Hudson’s 
words to Mr. Roberts, viz., that I expressed a desire to 
Hudson to be his executor. It was not in my character to do 
this. Possibly Hudson may have misconstrued some remarks 
of mine on Biographers in a conversation to which I have 
alluded in the Introduction to ‘‘ Letters from Hudson.” 


Epwarkp GARNETT. 


WORDSWORTH AND ANNETTE. 


A Poet’s Youth. By Maraaret L. Woors. (Chapman & Dodd. 


7s. 6d.) 

Worpsworth has been well served by his youthful love- 
affair with Annette Vallon. So long as the story might have 
been held damaging to his fame it remained in the oblivion 
to which he consigned it with such care and such surprising 
success. There it lay for over a hundred years, till to a new 
age the face of Wordsworth had begun to appear a little too 
discreet and expressionless for a true poet; and then in the 
nick of time the secret was brought to light, and Wordsworth 
was rehabilitated by the discovery that once at any rate he 
had been capable of an incautious passion. But how had 
it happened? The pertrait of Wordsworth in his youth had 
to be drawn anew in the light of the presence of Annette; 
and perhaps it could best be drawn, not by a formal 
biographer, but by a poet and romancer, interpreting the 
known facts with imaginative freedom. Mrs. Woods might 
well seem to be the writer for the task, to those who 
remember her remarkable creation of the story of Swift and 
Vanessa in “Esther Vanhomrigh”; and in “A Poet’s 
Youth”’ she tells the story of Wordsworth and Annette in 
like style, under the appearance of fiction. 

But was there really the subject of a novel in the story 
of Wordsworth and Annette? Their brief union and their 
sad separation make a tale of no particular note in itself ; 
it is an unfortunate love-story like another. Its unique 
interest is solely in the fact that Wordsworth afterwards 
became (he was not at the time) a great poet. The episode 
may be very important in the biography of Wordsworth ; 
but as the subject of a novel it is no great affair, since the 
later history of the hero is irrelevant, outside the book. 
Wordsworth, no doubt, even before his genius began to find 
expression, was a noteworthy young man; but the point is 
that the mere facts of the story before us, the story Mrs. 
Woods has retold, do not require, do not postulate a young 
man of budding genius, a great poet to be; they would 
equally well, perhaps better, fit a hundred ardent young 
men who have never become poets and of whom we have 
never heard. The case, for example, that Meredith treated 
in “The Tragic Comedians” was evidently quite different. 
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That was a story, true in fact, which called for explanation, 
for interpretation ; there was clearly an enigma of human 
character behind it, which Meredith set out to explore. It 
was a dramatic subject which the novelist happened to find 
ready to his hand in historic fact. But this tale of a young 
man and a maiden, thrown together by chance and quickly 
severed by unkindly circumstance—this is a tale that can 
be read at a glance, and no greater force or deeper meaning 
can be given to it by calling the young man Wordsworth or 
by setting the scene in France, among the convulsions of 
1792. The great poetic name and the great public events 
appear to be added arbitrarily; to the small drama, such 
as it is, they are in no way essential. 

Mrs, Woods, indeed, would appear to have been ham- 
pered by the sense of this in making her book. She has 
proposed to give the portrait of a youth born to be a poet ; 
but as her narrative goes forward it becomes clear that his 
adventure with Annette will not at all illustrate his destiny. 
Why should it? All that it reveals is a youth of courage 
and susceptibility ; and Mrs. Woods, perhaps conscious that 
her hero is not developing an importance equal to his name, 
has elaborated the background and the setting of the adven- 
ture until the youth himself is almost lost in the crowded 
detail. Annette is livelier, Annette moves with a spirit of 
her own; she is not burdened with a celebrated name to 
which she cannot quite live up. The book is a long one, 
packed with incident and description ; it contains some well- 
marked figures and some scenes of good design. But there 
was no reason for calling it “A Poet’s Youth.” Why does 
Mrs. Woods assert that Annette’s lover was the poet Words- 
worth ?—only because she knows that as a matter of fact 
he was. For a biographer it is reason enough ; for a novelist 
it is obviously no reason whatever 

Prey LusBooxk. 


A VISION OF ENGLAND. 
English Country. By E. L. GRANT WATSON. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


“The hills flow tike waves one after another into the 
distance. They are covered with hayfields as yet uncut. The 
grass gleams in the sunlight. It is of every colour: sharp 
green, tender blue, and red streaked with orange, and dusted 
with mauve. A hillside slopes upward to the skyline. Over 
the surface of the rising ground, over the crest. beyond, down 
on the other side, and on into that sea of undulating land- 
scape, stretches the uncut hay. The red sorrel at my feet 
stands motionless; the grasses raise erect their pollened 
tufts, or in an arc let droop and swing, like festoons of tiny 
Chinese lanthorns, their yellow stamens. The curved grass 
leaves are sleeping and indolent, till a gust of wind, with 
swaying, silver footfalls, touches the meadowlands, bending 
the necks of the grasses, and is gone.’ 

Ir that little passage appeals to the reader as it does to the 
reviewer, he will want to procure a book all written in that 
manner and with that feeling. It is a naturalist’s book, in 
so far as it records in close detail the flowers and insects and 
little beasts of that English country which the author has 
observed so carefully and minutely from boyhood. But also, 
it has the art to present these things bathed in an atmo- 
sphere of poetry. The author is neither just a man of letters, 
nor just a man of science. He is both; and the joint vision 
makes nature live with a solidity like that given by a stereo- 
scope. One is allured into a sense of sharing the life of the 
earth, and things begin to be credible which seem dreams 
or nonsense when one is absorbed in the business and tragedy 
of human life. For Mr. Grant Watson has not only a clear 
vision of what goes on before his senses. He has also a 
vision behind that, and the power of giving reality 
to what otherwise might seem fantastic. It would not be 
just to quote passages which derive their quality from their 
context, growing out of a clear and imaginative perception. 
But the reader who, in the presence of nature, has, naturally, 
mystic moods, will find here expression for much that he 
has dimly felt. And all readers will discover, or rediscover, 
the land in which they live, that England, still so lovely, so 
ancient, and so profound, which is the true and innocent 
source of patriotism. “The land will endure, and the spirit 
of the land, eternal because ever-recurring, ever-self-renewed 
with the seasons, holding within the amplitude of its beauty 
not only the lives of our forbears, but the lives of our 
children’s children.” 


G. Lowrs Dickinson. 


EINSTEINS THEORY OF GRAVITATION. 


The Theory of Relativity. Three Lectures for Chemists. By 
ERWIN FREUNDLICH, Director of the Einstein Tower 
Translated by Henry L. Brose. With an Introduction by 
Viscount HALDANE. (Methuen. 5s.) 

The Foundations of Einstein's Theory of Gravitation. By 
ERWIN FREUNDLICH. ‘Translated by Henry L. Brosk. 
With a Preface by ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D. With an 
Introduction by H. H. Turner, D.Sc., F.R.S. Greatly 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Ir seems impossible as yet to explain Einstein’s theory of 
gravitation to people who are not fairly expert mathe- 
maticians. Innumerable attempts have been made; perhaps 
the best is Einstein’s own, also published by Messrs. 
Methuen. Probably fifty years hence the necessary pre- 
liminaries will have been gone through, but for the present 
each new popular exposition seems to make the case more 
hopeless. Our habitual ways of imagining space, time, 
matter, and motion have to be changed before the ideas 
involved can be expressed in non-mathematical language. 
This change will always seem difficult to those who have been 
educated in the old ideas, so that widespread popular under- 
standing will only come when boys are taught the new ideas 
from the first. z 

The mathematician, safe in his symbols, does not have 
to trouble himself, except at rare intervals, with what they 
mean, but popular explanation consists in finding pictorial 
words for the processes with which he is concerned. In some 
parts of science this is much easier than in other parts. 
We all think we can understand the fact that when we kick 
a football it moves, or that when billiard balls meet they 
glance off as they do. In fact, we do not in the least under- 
stand these occurrences, which are just as difficult as any- 
thing in Einstein; but they are familiar, so we accept them 
without a sense of bewilderment. The difficulty of explain- 
ing Einstein consists in the fact that familiar occurrences, 
interpreted as common sense interprets them, do not afford 
a first step towards his theory. Probably the eighteenth- 
century ladies who studied Newton imagined the earth tied 
to the sun by a string, and swung round it as we might 
swing a weight. No such simple analogies will explain the 
non-Euclidean structure of space-time upon which Hin- 
steinian gravitation depends. 

The substitution of space-time for space and time is the 
most difficult imaginative effort demanded by the new theory. 
When once that has been fully achieved, the rest is not so 
difficult. This substitution is already demanded in the 
special theory of relativity, which offers only very slight 
mathematical difficulties as compared to the general theory. 
Something would be done towards facilitating the conception 
of space-time by directing attention to processes which are 
obviously, even for common sense, series of events rather 
than movements of a single substance. Take, for example, 
the parts of the various instruments in a symphony. No 
one thinks of each of these parts as a “thing” in the sense 
in which we falsely imagine that a football is a “thing.” 
Nevertheless, it has a certain unity; its earlier and later 
portions are related to those of other instruments and to 
each other by the laws of harmony and counterpoint. It is 
on the analogy of these laws that Einsteinian gravitation 
should be conceived. What we call the motion of a single 
body should be thought of on the analogy of the part of a 
single instrument, and the law of gravitation (like harmony 
and counterpoint) connects the parts of the different instru- 
ments, though not through the direct causation that we 
imagine to be displayed by billiard balls when they hit each 
other. However, it is useless here to pursue this theme, as 
a fat volume would be required to do it justice. 

Dr, Freundlich has done his best, and both his books 
are excellent. Inevitably they cover much of the same 
ground, a good deal of which is again covered by Mr. Brose 
in two appendices of 36 pages to “The Foundations of 
Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation.” The importance of the 
theory, especially from a philosophical point of view, fully 
warrants all the attention that has been bestowed upon it ; 
but I do not think the theory will be widely understood until 
it has become clothed in a new garment of common-sense 
notions. These will have to be somewhat different from the 
old notions; for instance, all the ideas associated with the 
adjective “dynamic” must be got rid of. In Newton’s theory, 
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How YOU can Help 


Sufferers from Drink 
and Drug Habits 


If you have friends or relatives who have unfortunately 
become victims of drink or drugs, you can render practical 
aud immediate help by calling their attention to the Keeley 
Treatment. For over 3 years this Treatment has been bring- 
ing joy into the lives of thousands of men and women whose 
future was dark with foreboding. Lives that were in danger 
of moral and physical shipwreck have been rescued and 
regenerated. Many healthy, sane citizens to-day owe their 





livelihood, their strength, and their mental capacity to the 
Keeley Treatment. It is an astounding thing that a short course 
of this Treatment, under conditions equal to and almost exactly 
like those of a first-class hotel, should result in giving men 
and women back to society, with courage renewed, and the glow 
of health in their veins. 


The Keeley Treatment entails no hardship whatever. It 
is as easily undertaken as a holiday—it is in full charge of 
our own physician—it leaves patients free to come and go at 
will until the case is complete. ‘“‘ Truth” has specially in- 
vestigated the claims of the Institute, and in common with 
many eminent divines, scientists, medical men, and politicians, 
has endorsed them without qualification. The work of the 
Keeley Institute should have the support of all the Churches. 
The redemption of men and women from a terrible end is 
a duty which all should be eager to undertake. If, therefore, 
you have friends or relatives who are now in the grip of 
Drink or Drugs, tell them about the Keeley Treatment. 





Write for FREE Prospectus 


All communications treated in confidence. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE (Dept. 12), 
9, West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5 


Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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Friends’ Council for International Service. . 





More Facts About Germany. 





SILESIA. 


CASSEL. 


told me the following: 
‘We are |! at home. 


answered 


New Street Square, London, E.C.4. 











In 67 towns in this Province there are 230,377 school-children. 
without breakfast, and of these 16,121 children— 
6,909 have nothing with them to eat at 11 o'clock. 
9,212 have no warm mid-day meal. 
4,031 stayed away from school for lack of food. 
11,500 stayed away from school for lack of clothing. 
4,600 fainted in school during November, 


There is no bread-winner. 
Very often we only have bread for dinner.’ 


On my question why they did not fetch meals from the National Kitchen, the boy 


‘ 


16,121 go to school 


“Two children in Class III. of a school in Cassel declare with tears in their eyes 
that they have to suffer great deprivations at home. 


For instance, one boy of 11 


We have no potatoes. 


‘We have not enough money to do that.’ 
For the last three days the boy has taken the meals provided by the Friends.” 


—Report of a Schoolmaster. 


Please send your Gift to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
(Carl Heath, Secretary), Room 2, Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2., 
which is co-operating in THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 
Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, 
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one could imagine that the sun “ governed ” the solar system ; 
now this way of looking at things is seen to be utterly mis- 
taken. The material universe is one of ordered anarchism, 
where each body does as it likes, but tastes have a singular 
uniformity. Gravitation is no longer a “force”; it is a 
way in which space-time varies from place to place. Where 
it has certain characteristics we say there is ‘‘ matter” 
where it has others we say it is “empty.” Ultimately, the 
difference is in the relations of neighbouring events. 

Einstein’s theory is now more firmly established than 
when Dr. Freundlich’s books were written, since the predicted 
shift of spectral lines in a gravitational field appears to have 
been established. This was the third of the three tests, and 
the only one as to which a doubt persisted after the observa- 
tions of the eclipse of 1919. 

BERTRAND RvssELL. 


TWO NOVELS. 
The Counterplot. By Hope Mrrrures. (Collins. 7s 6d.) 
The Widow's House. By KATHLEEN CoyLE. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


In fiction, the mind of the reader readily accepts a famous 
painter, actress, or “divine” violinist, but suspects, for 
reasons that tempt discussion, all authors—especially poets. 
In the case of the latter, novelists, faced by the difficulty of 
providing commensurate lyrics, are usually content to borrow 
a bard from musical comedy, or, as a recent tendency shows, 
to weave romance around an actual figure. Miss Mirrlees, in 
her second, ambitious novel, has indeed an operatic poet, but 
otherwise she faces the issue squarely, for her main study is 
a girl of literary temperament who achieves a play of four 
acts—and every act is given to us. With convincing skill, 
Miss Mirrlees shows the influence of family life and narrow, 
though intense, experience on the mind of Teresa Lane, who, 
introspective yet observant, endeavours to resolve the discord 


between sharp individual need and hereditary religious~ 


beliefs, and in dramatic expression to discover herself. The 
very idiom of family life in an English country house is 
caught, the affectionate yet merciless banter, youthful 
intolerance of the sensitive: the easygoing father; the 
Spanish mother, a devout Catholic, intolerant of the inclina- 
tions of her daughters—the pretty, mirth-loving Concha, 
engaged to a Protestant; Teresa, morose, doubting. The 
brother and his friends, self-conscious undergraduates, are 
treated with an amusing satire that seems evasive, for David, 
the taciturn Scot, a convert to the Church, is as vague as 
mankind seen so seriously by Charlotte Bronté. Teresa 
attempts to transpose this uneventful family existence into 
dramatic terms, but instead of the usual processes of the 
reforming intellect, we are given many theories of art, sex- 
inhibition, and religion, interesting in themselves, though 
immature and naively pedantic, but in their relation to the 
imaginary authoress not less than factitious; for a play is 
hardly formed by mixing “‘ The Birth of Tragedy,” “ heliacal 
periods,” Freud’s sexual theories, and the “ ambivalence ”’ of 
the Roman Church. 

Although much of the book is concerned with Catholicism, 
Teresa, as a Catholic, errs in such elementary matters as 
Purgatory and the Confession ; in fact, her views are an un- 
convincing jumble of St. Teresa, Calderon, candlesticks, 
“The Golden Bough,’’ and the Scarlet Woman. According to 
a printed statement, the play performs for Teresa “ the func- 
tion that Freud ascribes to dreams, for by it she is enabled to 
express subconscious desires and vent repressed irritation.” 
The setting of this “‘ Auto-Sacramental” is a Spanish convent 
in the fourteenth century, in which the nuns spend their 
time jesting with an exuberant Procuress, or committing, 
and confessing, adultery. Sister.Pilar, though devout, is 
seduced by that wicked nobleman, Don Manuel de Lara, 
who immediately afterwards embraces the spiritual life. A 
couple of ghosts and murders complete the medisval religious 
atmosphere. The play, no doubt, achieves its ascribed func- 
tion of Platonization, but its shadowy relation to the char- 
acters in the novel and its sexual symbolism hardly prevent 
a feeling that Miss Mirrlees has reheated and served up a 
juvenile product. David, with whom Teresa is in love, 
becomes a priest, but since she has known that her love is 
hopeless, this counterplot of life, or Rome, lacks tragic irony. 
An admirable gift has been spent on an ungrateful theme. 


Miss Mirrlees is still too much a moralist to have the neces- 
sary detachment of the artist. 

Miss Coyle’s book, by contrast, sails very plainly. To 
the house of the sorrowing widow of a seaman, a young school 
teacher comes as lodger. The growing affection of the lonely 
woman for Stephen is deftly done, for a false touch would 
be ruinous. His mother being ill, they marry secretly and 
part at the altar. Isabel, an earlier friend, appears and 
claims his love. That youth wins is obvious enough, but 
the crisis is not well managed, and the marriage complicates, 
without deepening, the tragedy. As is usual in such 
familiar triangles, the man is a passive nonentity. But the 
return of the elder woman to a house of desolation is morbidly 
powerful. 


AustTIN CLARKE. 


INTROSPECTIVE POETRY. 


Poems. By G. H. Luce. New Edition, with Decorations by 
DUNCAN GRANT. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 


Little Mirrors. By SusAN MILEs. (Oxford : Blackwell. 2s. 6d ) 


To a Proud Phantom. By ENA Limeseer. (Hogarth Press. 
3s. 6d.) 
A Lover’s Moods. By BerTRAM DoBELL. (Dobell. 2s. 6d.) 


The Best Poems of 1923, Selected by Toomas Moutt, (Cape. 
6s.) 

THE poetry of introspection appears to be coming more and 
more into prominence. The remarkable revival of interest 
in Donne, the exaggerated popularity of the poems of Mr. 
Housman and Mr. Hardy, are so many symptoms of this 
tendency. It is discernible, too, in the distinct changes of 
method which mark the later poems of Mr. de la Mare; 
and still more in the writings of several of the most promis- 
ing of the younger poets, Mr. Blunden and Mr. Graves in 
particular. The development is probably unhealthy, and it 
is to be regretted that the defects which it almost inevitably 
entails do not seem to have been satisfactorily emphasized. 
There is for one thing the serious loss in freshness and 
actuality. The subject-matter of introspective poetry is 
sentiments, instincts, desires—things abstract and impal- 
pable; but words and phrases and images, from which any 
poem must be built up, necessarily refer primarily only to 
the physical world of the five senses. As metaphors or as 
symbols they will often acquire a second life in that other 
world of the intellect and the emotions ; but inevitably there 
is a loss of vitality and of directness in the transmigration, 
the word dwindling to some colourless abstraction, the 
phrase to some pallid concept, the image to a mere phantom. 
Mr. G. H. Luce, who is definitely an introspective poet, 
has several striking instances of this defect of intangibility 
in his new poems. Many indeed of his images, which are 
quite vivid in themselves, seem to flicker out altogether in 
their context of introspection and metaphysical allegory. 
But Mr. Luce’s most serious defect is his obscurity. It is 
not merely the obscurity of an unnecessarily abstruse and 
technical diction: presbyopia, machicolated, gnomon, kuanos, 
terraqueous ; it is the obscurity which is characteristic of 
much of even the finest introspective poetry, the obscurity 
inevitable in the poetical treatment of what is purely psycho- 
logical. Mr. Luce’s justification as poet is that his obscurity 
is never mere pose, his failures of precision are not just the 
effect of bad or incoherent thinking. It is a question in his 
case not of a defective sensibility but of a defective 
method. In fact, in one or two of the poems there is real 
force, and an almost metallic clangour of rhythm. A 
descriptive passage in the poem on “The Golden Cher- 
sonese,” with the resonant and picturesque Oriental names, 
is probably the best thing in the book. 


“ Who built the kilns of Hmawza? Who 
Pointed the ies of the Bre 
= yramid of Tha-byin | 
nows not such an ott in clay. 


“The lotus towers of Angkor rise 
In swamp and forest; and Pagan 
Buried in burning wand defies 
The scattered dust of Kubla Khan.” 


Mrs. Susan Miles is an introspective with a difference ; 
her interest is not in the causes and the mechanism of eon- 
sciousness, but in its effects, the comment of the mind upon 
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LIGHT—MORE LIGHT! 


On no subject is enlightenment more urgently needed, and from 
none has it been so consistently withheld until of late, as 
from the central facts of Life and Sex. Ignorance of these 
facts is the fruitful source of more human wretchedness, 
failure, despair, than can be traced to any other single cause. 
YOU MUST WALK IN THB LIGHT, or you will walk to perdition, and 
that often in all innocence. The illumination you need is shed, 
as from a lighthouse, from the CLEAN SEX BOOKS published 
by “Health and Efficiency,” the premier Sixpenny Physical 
Culture Monthly, These popular volumes will give you the 
Knowledge which is power—the power to avoid fatal errors, to 
order your life aright, and to steer straight for Health and 
Happiness. 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. The only complete volume 
on Birth Control. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 


6/9 
A Complete Answer to 
Marital Difficulties. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY = (iustrated.) 9/6 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL. The only authentic edition, 
MANHOOD 3/- 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. The Facts of Life presented to Men. 
MATRIMONY 3/- 
By MONA BAIRD. The Truth about Marriage. 
WOMANHOOD 3/- 
By MONA BAIRD The Facts of Life for Women. 
GIRLHOOD 3/- 
By MONA BAIRD. The Facts of Life for Girls. 

BOYHOOD 3/- 


By CHARLES THOMPSON. The Facts of Life presemted to Boys. 
HOW TO LOVE 3/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. The Art of Courtship and 
Marriage. 

YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 

THE LURE OF LOVE 3/- 
By Dr. ROBERTSON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. A manual for future 
Brides and Benedicts. 

THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 4/- 
A Complete Home Course of Training for Health and Physica 
Culture, by the Editor of ‘“‘ Health and Efficiency.” 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The Complete Library of 12 Books, as 
above, 45/- post free. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 8/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. A genuine attempt to break down 
= — of ignorance which obscures the truth about sex 
relations. 


STERILE MARRIAGES 6/9 
By J. DULBERG, M.D., J.P., Medical Referee to the Manchester 
and Salford County Courts. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF SEX EDUCATION 8/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. A valuable book on a subject o 

passing interest. 
WOMAN’S WILD OATS 6/9 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. A vigorous work on woman’s 
problems and the relations of the sexes. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN ° 6/9 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. A book that should cheer many a 
woman on the verge of the menopause. 
THE GREAT UNMARRIED ; 6/9 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ON LOVE AND HEALTH 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 5/- 
PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH IN TWILIGHT SLEEP 1/6 
By HANNA RION. A complete history of this method with 
important medical records and personal accounts of mothers. 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 
MOTHERHOOD 21/6 
By Dr. M. SOLIS-COHEN. Illustrated with Plates, Scientific 
a Half-tone Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of 
ours. 


Each price includes postage and a copy of” Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd. 


122.Efficiency fouse,Patera oster Square,LONDON, E.C. 














From Ironmongers. 








) : eth std 
A child can use a 4 


Terry's ‘Scissor’ Systematic exercise with Terry's 
Tin Opener with- Grip Spring Dumb Bells gives 
out risk. Does not fresh muscular and mind action 
tear tin but cuts it $0 essential to the maintenance of 
like scissors cut health. Packed in strong box 

cloth. complete with chart of exercises 


Nickel-plated, and polishing cloth. Plain or Prices 


Black Polished leather grips. Weights 


from 
Handle. from 3 Ibs. to 2 1b. each :5/-to11/6 
athletes’ to infants’ sizes. pair. 


List free. 
ER From Sports Out- 
jitters, Ironmongers, 


In case of difficulty RRY & SONS, LTD. 
order from am HERBERT TE Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Price 1/- each. 
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THE STORY OF COAL 


THE MINER’S WORKING DAY 
AND THE PAYMENT OF WACES 


Whether the working conditions in an industry 
may be considered good or bad depends, not only 
upon the rate of wages paid, but on the number of 
hours worked and the risk of unemployment. 


The British miner now works seven 
hours a day underground, as compared 
with eight hours worked by his foreign 
competitors, 

In January, 1924, there were employed in and 
about the mines 76,000 more wage earners than in 
1913. Ina period of acute unemployment in general 


occupations, the coal miner has, therefore, been 
practically immune from this great evil. 


In 1913 the daily output per man 
was 21 cwts. In 1922 it was 18 cwts. 
In 1923 (September quarter) it was 
173 cwts.—a reduction of 17 per cent. 
on 1913. 


Had the output per person employed 
been the same in 1923 as it was in 1913, 
some 18 million more tons of coal would 
have been preduced, with beneficial 
effects upon wages and prices. 


Wages in the Coal Mining Industry are paid by 
results. The actual getter or hewer of the coal is paid 
on piecework and the earnings of every wage-earner 
are determined by the results of the collective effort of 
all the workers. 


Of the proceeds of the sale of coal, after paying for 
stores, timber and other working expenses, at least 
tenpence in every shilling goes to wages and never 
more than 2d. to profits. If the proceeds are in- 
sufficient to give the miners their guaranteed minimum 
wage they receive more than tenpence. They may 
even receive more than the shilling — out of the 
owners’ pockets. 


The minimum wage should never be 
regarded as a measure of what the miners 
can earn. By collective effort it is within 
the power of the workers to increase out- 
put and thus reduce the cost of production 
per ton. Wages could thereby be increased 
and the price of coal to the consumer 
reduced. 

Prosperity depends upon Private Enterprise and 
Cheap Coal. 





If you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this 
advertisement out and file it. It will be followed by 
others telling other parts of the Story. Look out for them, 
They are being issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners 
of Great Britain by Purtir Grr, 40, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
information about the Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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the external world. “ Little Mirrors”’ is a series of episodes 
and character sketches—a Cockney couple at the Russian 
ballet, a beggar, a schoolboy, ‘“ Hoxton Johnny” in the 
country—and the presentation is never direct or realistic, 
but cool, meditative, and a little formal. 


‘‘ Madame has come to the spring to do her washing, 
And give her cow a drink. 
Has Madame, I muse dozing, 
Chosen her black and white cow 
To match her black dress and her white cap? 
Or has she chosen her black dress and her white cap 
To match her black and white cow? ”’ 


Mrs. Miles always ‘muses dozing” in this manner. 
Everywhere the improvement upon “ Dunch” is decided ; 
the ironical detachment, the prim precision of phrase, the 
comically jerky rhythms remain; and there is a distinct 
advance in clarity and in colour. The poems in “ Little 
Mirrors” are, in their own unambitious way, almost per- 
fect; but they probably represent the limits to which the 
poetry of introspection can properly go. Miss Limebeer’s 
“To a Proud Phantom” and Mr. Dobell’s “A Lover's 
Moods” cannot be said to overstep these limits, but the 
poetry is distinctly commonplace and prosaic; it must in 
fairness be added that Miss Limebeer’s vers libre is graceful 
and pleasing, Mr. Dobell’s sonnet sequence too is readable 
and straightforward. Mr. Moult’s anthology, ‘The Best 
Poems of 1923,” is also rather disappointing. Considerably 
too much space has been allotted to a few insignificant 
American poets, and even the more celebrated contributors 
do not seem to be quite at their best. There are, however, 
some fine things by Mr. W. H. Davies, H. D., and that 
steadily improving writer Mr. Kean Seymour. 
F. W. B. 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 


Daphnis and Chloe. Translated from Lonaus by GEORGE 
THORNLEY. (Waltham St. Lawrence ; Golden Cockerel Press. 
18s. 6d.) 

“A most sweet and pleasant pastorall Romance for young 

ladies, translated out of the Greek of Longus by Geo. 

Thornley, Gent.” This work, infinitely more suited to the 

perusal of young gentlemen, was first printed in 1657 for 

John Garfield, at the sign of the Rolling Presse for pictures 

near the Royal Exchange in Cornhill over against Pope’s 

Head Alley; and has now, after numerous reappearances 

and expurgations, been brought out anew by the Golden 

Cockerel Press at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. The 

text, despite occasional torrents of italics, is printed on 

excellent paper in type that is a pleasure to read, with blue 
headings. But it is to be regretted that such decorative 
pages should find shelter in a binding of sackcloth and 
paper, that will barely stand twenty years of ordinary wear. 

The printers, however, are to be congratulated on their 

having added one more to the number of productions which 

will prove to future generations that the break-up of the 

Kelmscott Press did not mean the end of good printing in 

this country. 

There are many people, particularly book collectors, 
who somewhat resent the faithful reprint, with its old- 
world spelling, unnecessarily confusing strings of patrons, 
printers, geographical directions, and all the paraphernalia 
that once were necessary to ensure the successful sale 
of a book. In the majority of cases it is a waste of time 
and money, and an irsult to the intelligence of the age, to 
foist on the public artificial imitations of an artificial era, 
which by reason of their long s’s and other impeding features 
are apt to succeed only in deterring the reader from finishing 
the book. But in the case of Thornley’s “ Daphnis and 
Chloe” the unusual characteristics of the work are such as to 
give it a unique place among the lesser masterpieces of 
English literature and to justify the Golden Cockere] Press 
in its rather exaggeratedly meticulous resurrection. 

“Daphnis and Chloe” was originally written by one who 
has come down to history as Longus. He is supposed to have 
lived about the second or third century -after Christ, and to 
have been a freedman. Nauseated by the corrupting Empire, 
yet educated in the false rhetorical tradition of the sophists, 
in his desire for naturalness and tranquillity he combined 
the inspirations drawn from the Bucolics of Virgil and the 








love-stories of Heliodorus in a pastoral Romance, the first 
of its kind. Highly acclaimed by contemporaries, it was 
also welcomed by the scholars of the Renaissance. The first 
Greek text was compiled by Ursinus, librarian to the 
Farnese Cardinals, and published in Florence in 1598. But 
it had already been translated into English in 1587 by 
Angell Daye, and some thirty years before into French by 
Amyot. Its popularity grew, especially in France, where 
edition after edition appeared, including one with magnificent 
plates under the patronage of the Regent Orleans, who is 
said to have been the instigator of the picture known as 
“Les petits pieds.” In 1657 Thornley, by his translation, 
showed himself to be not only an admirable scholar, but also, 
close to the Greek as he keeps, an extremely able and charm- 
ing writer. He was born in Cheshire, and educated at Repton 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge. Nothing more is known of 
him, and as far as can be traced, he wrote nothing else. Of 
his preface he says, ‘“‘ This—enough to face the cuffs of this 
book ; and make me laugh in my sleeve if any man requires 
more.” This gay metaphor is typical of his whole style, 
which, if somewhat tinged with Roman influence, only follows 
the example of the original writer. He, too, revels in the 
beauties of Lesbos, of the flowers and gardens, the humming 
of bees and the furry grass, realizes the worries of goat- 
herding, thrills with the animal love of youth, and veils 
indecency under a cloak of ingenuousness. 

But the genius of Thornley is only half the genius. The 
story bears a curious relation to what hysterical intellectuals 
of to-day are pleased to call the sex-problem. It is closely 
paralleled in ‘The Blue Lagoon,” but the method of solu- 
tion of the problem is different, and the treatment 
more indelicate. Writing in a jerky but attractive 
prose, Longus may claim to be the forerunner of the modern 
short-story teller, and, if not the first of the early Roman- 
ticists, most certainly the greatest. The dramatic incidents, 
such as “Shipwrack and Latrociny,’’ are absurd, and the 
mythology out of date and poorly told. But he has achieved 
what so few ancient writers did achieve, an atmosphere, the 
beauty of which is magnified by the prose of Thornley and 
the Golden Cockerel type. For the use of our own daughters, 
however, we should, perhaps, recommend the publication of 
1804, ‘‘now for the first time selectly translated by the 
Rev. C. P. Le Grice.” 

Rosert Byron. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Andivius Hedulio. By Epwarp Lucas Whiter. (Fisher 

Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

“Chase ’em, Terror. Chase ’em, Fury,’ exclaimed 
Andivius, a Roman nobleman in the days of the Empire, as 
he set the fierce Aquitanian and Molossian dogs upon their 
owners, for, being born under a lucky conjunction of stars, 
he had the strange power of, subduing leopards and the 
hungered lions of the amphitheatre; and his pleasantly 
vernacular command indicates that the pompous oratory 
usually associated with stories of ancient Rome is here, and 
happily, absent. This lengthy novel is, in fact, a series of 
adventures in the Stevensonian manner. Andivius, on the 
eve of his marriage with Vedia, being wrongly implicated 
in a conspiracy against the Emperor Commodus, takes, self- 
branded as a fugitive slave, to the Apennines. Lonely moun- 
tain huts full of treasure, robbers’ caves, encounters with 
bandits and with beasts in wood or Colosseum, adventures 
in Ostia and festal Rome, a fine thread of love-interest, 
make up a tale that, however displeasing to the classical 
mind, will enthral those who like to fancy peril by sea 
and land. 


* * * 


An 5 =e ce at Large. By A.G. THORNTON :Melrose. 
8s. ° 


One suspects that the prize novel follows an acceptable 
and popular formula. This romantic comedy is of such a 
type. We meet the dear, delightful, absent-minded Pro- 
fessor, living with his spinster sister, star-learned, but 
charmingly innocent of the no less stellar light that lies in 
woman’s eyes. Discovering, through sudden fame, this 
satellite of the sun, the middle-aged astronomer wanders out 
into the world. He comes upon an amazing pheromenon 
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Achille Serre 


Valet Service 


No. 2. The Actor. 


The cynosure of well-dressed men, 
the Actor finds the Achille Serre 
Service invaluable in maintaining 
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CHIEF OFFICE - - - 
Branches at - - - - 9, 


IDEAL INVESTMENTS 


STOCK EXCHANGE Investments have 
their ups and downs. Even so-called Gilt- 
edged securities fluctuate in value day by day. 


But One Hundred Pounds invested in the 
WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY (Established 1847) 
is always One Hundred Pounds. 


Not only does your Capital remain intact, 
but liberal rates of interest are paid, and 
income-tax is paid by the Society, so that 
your dividends are tax-free. 


The security offered by the WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY is 
beyond reproach. Its assets, which exceed in 
value £2,400,000, consist almost entirely of 
first mortgages on carefully selected freehold 
or leasehold securities, It has a record of 
seventy-six years continuous progress, and has 
accumulated a Reserve Fund of £170,000. 


a a a 
WRITE NOW 
for copies of the Balance Sheet and 
Investment Prospectus. 
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London Agents: 
Dulau & Co..Lid,, 
Booksellers, 34 -$6, 








INSURANCE. 





“Facts are stubborn things 





ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS. LONDON 


. B.C.s 


Margaret Street, 
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It would be of great assistance to us if readers, 
when answering advertisements, will kindly mention 
“Toe Nation AND THE ATHENZUM,’ 

















i By Special Resolution the title of 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., 
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LIMITED. 
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called Epsom, turns ten shillings into as many pounds, and 
wins, by his innocence, the affections of a lady of very doubt- 
ful reputation. It might be assumed that after the idyllic 
and amusing courtship the Professor would marry his 
beloved, but as the story embodies “a moral that makes for 
goodwill,’’ the danger of confusing the social class-system is 
happily avoided. But it is an amusing tale. 


* * * 


ms and Jessamy. By Mrs. GEOFFREY SULMAN. 


The Barringto 
(Long. 7s. 6d.) 
There are a good many crudities in Mrs. Sulman’s story, 

but its faults are redeemed by the dramatic power with 

which the principal incidents are developed, and by some 
really good characterization. The story is concerned with 
the love of two brothers for a beautiful young married 
woman, whose husband is their cousin and host. She returns 
the love of the elder, but actual catastrophe is averted by 
the chivalry and devotion of the younger. Usually in these 
cases the husband is made sufficiently repulsive to alienate 
the reader’s sympathy, but Mrs. Sulman has dealt so 
leniently with her particular victim that one is at a loss to 
understand why the lady preferred her lover. Indeed, it is 
not until his wife’s affection has been withdrawn from him 
that the husband displays that coarseness of fibre which 
plays such sad havoc in the homes of the modern novel. 

But even this coarseness hardly justifies the way in which 

the unhappy man is left in a moorland pit to die of pain, 

cold, and hunger. Taking the story for what it is, however, 

Mrs. Sulman may be congratulated upon the skill with 

which she has told it, especially as it is her first novel. 

* * * 


Conquistador, and Other Stories. By KATHARINE FULLERTON 

GEROULD. (Harrap. 7s. 4d.) 

It would really seem that Mrs. Gerould in this collec- 
tion of short stories has tried, and not unsuccessfully, a 
series of experiments in literary form. “Conquistador,’’ which 
tells the story of an American-Scot, a young engineer, who 
goes to his mother’s brother, a Mexican Creole, becomes his 
heir and inherits his great estate, would not have been 
unworthy of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s pen. The second, 
which plays, most amusingly, at hide-and-seek with the 
improper, and, while saying nothing, tells everything, might 
have been related by one of Mr. Conrad’s laconic but allu- 
sive yarn-spinners. The third deals crisply with the problem 
of a shudderingly virginal young woman who is shipwrecked 
with one companion, a man, who though behaving with 
chivalrous punctilio, nevertheless leaves her with a per- 
manent loathing of mankind. The last and probably the 
best story in the book relates how two young people, an 
American missionary and the daughter of a distinguished 
anthropologist—a lovely and gracious young woman, whose 
only eae acl of religion is comparative—meet and love, 
only to discover that they are brother and sister. With such 
delicacy and discretion is this story told that it remains in 
the mind rather as an idyll than as a tragedy. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Rescue.—Notes on Life and Letters—The Arrow of 
Gold. By JosEPH ConRAD. (Dent. 10s. 6d each.) 


These are the three latest volumes issued in the Uniform 
Edition of Mr. Conrad’s complete works. That edition in 
its list of nineteen volumes, as originally announced, is now 
complete. We presume, however, that “ The Rover’ and 
the many volumes which, one hopes, are still to come from 
Mr. Conrad’s pen will omiediy be republished in this 
uniform edition. 





* * * 


The Book of a Naturalist.—Afoot in England. By W. H. 
Hupson. (Dent. 6s. each.) 
These are the two latest volumes published in Messrs. 
Dent’s ‘“ New Popular Edition’’ of Hudson’s works. The 
six volumes previously published were reviewed in these 


columns. 
* — * 


The Fleuron: A Journal of Typography. Edited by OLIVER 
Smon. No 2. (‘*The Fleuron.” 21s.) 


Everyone interested in typography will welcome “ The 
Fleuron’’ in its second year and its second number. It 
maintains the high standard set by its first number both in 
its contents and its own printing. The articles by Julius 
Meier-Graefe on the great German book-producer Weiss ; by 
Pierre Gusman on the French publisher Edouard Pelletan, 
and by Mr. Newdigate on Mr. St. John Hornby’s Press are 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


THE LAW SOCIETY. 


PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY'S 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON. 


"THE COUNCIL OF THE LAW SOCIETY invite applications 
for the position of Principal and Director of Legal Studies of 
the Society which will shortly become vacant owing to the 
resignation of the present holder of the office. The duties will com- 
mence an August Ist, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 per annum, 
commencing on the same day. 

Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the age of 

ears 


The person oqgemne will be required to devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of his office. 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information required 
from an applicant can be obtained on application by post to The 
Secretary, Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 

E. R. COOK, 
Secretary. 





Law Society’s Hall, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
February 28th, 1924. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HACKNEY. 
APPOINTMENT OF A MALE SENIOR ASSISTANT IN PUBLIC 
x LIBRARIES. 


HE BOROUGH COUNCiL invite APPLICATIONS for the 
above appointment in Class 4. The 2. seale applicable to 

the appointment is per annum, rising by six annual increments 
to a maximum of £300 per annum, and this scale is subject te a 
reduction of 1.858 per cent. for every five points fall below 100 in 
the official index figure of the cost of living, the present actual 
commencing salary being thus £204 per annum. The person 
a — will have to contribute to the Council’s Superannuation 

‘und. 

Applicants for: the position must have had practical experience 
in a systematically classified library. 

The appointment will be held during the pleasure of the Council 
subject to one month’s notice on either side. 

The person appointed will be required to pass perpen gd a 
medical examination within fourteen days of appointment and before 
entering upon the duties. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting must be made on 
printed forms, to be obtained from the Town Clerk, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be accompanied by 
copies of not more than three testimonials of recent date. 

Applications, endorsed ‘Senior Male Assistant,’”” must reach the 
undersigned not later than Monday, March 24th, 1924. 

Canvassing members of the Council, ——— or indirectly, is 
strictly prohibited, and will be deemed a disqualification. 

R. H. R. TEE, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Hackney, E. 8. 
March 4th, 1924. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for 
the position of Head of the Language Department at the 
Greenwich Commercial Institute, Blackheath Road, S.E.10, for the 
remainder of the session, 1923-24. 

Salary at the rate of £110 a session (September to Whitsuntide). 
The duties include teaching for at least two hours on each of two 
evenings a week throughout the session, advising upon and super- 
vising the teaching of foreign languages in the institute, and, apart 
from the teaching work, making during the session at least fifteen 
visits of a supervisory character to other language classes in the 
institute. 

Canvassing disqualifies. Preference given, in the case of men, 
to those who served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. Apply: 
Education Officer (T 5b), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1 
(stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), for Form T.17Tc, to 
be returned by March 15th, 1924. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 





IBRARY Clerk.— petitions are invited for a Junior 
Woman Clerk; age 24-3; initial salary £130 with allowance for 
lunch; German and typewriting essential—Applications, statin 
qualifications and experience, should be addressed to the Assistan 
Librarian, School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 




















Instone Air Line 


(Royal Mail) LTD. 

DAILY SERVICES. 
LONDON — BRUSSELS 
LONDON — COLOGNE 
LONDON — PRAGUE 


By luxurious saloon aeroplanes at fares equivalent to first 
class boat and train. 





No other Company has our wonderful record for safety. 





Book at all usual Agents or at 


CROYDON AERODROME 


Tel. CROYDON 2720 
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OPERA, THEATRES, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








REGENT THEATRE, xincss cross 


EVENINGS AT 6.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT. AT 2.30. 
The BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE present :— 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
by RUTLAND BOUGHTON and FIONA MACLEOD. 
POPULAR PRICES : 1/- to 8/6, including tax. Tel.: Museum 3180. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


KINGSWAY. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
Next Mon., Tues., Wed., 1.45 to 10.0: HAROLD LLOYD in six- 
reels of fun ‘“‘WHY WORRY?” & CULLEN LANDIS & ALICE 
CALHOUN in “ PIONEER TRAILS,” &c. Next Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
1.45 to 10.30: THEODORE ROBERTS, MAY McAVOY & CONRAD 
NAGEL in “GRUMPY”; ARTHUR TAUCHERT & LOTTIE 
LYELL in “ A GENTLEMAN in MUFTI”; FELIX, &c. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Giris. 
On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—18. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. wae M.A. (Manchester), Class. Tripos 
(Camb.). 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
pene ag = yoy F °) Sa > Some be ang _ 
mnastics, Games, &c. ‘ees, & year. For culars, & 
The e Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. ” eatin 


"SOUNTRY DOCTOR and WIFE (both University Graduates), 
with Sng | family, will receive one or two more children of 
fsa -. N.E.U. Methods. Trained governess and Norland 
Nurse kep ne house and nurseries in South of England. 
Own cows, poultry. Highest references exchanged.—M.D., c.o. 
Fuller’s Advertising Offices, 99, New Bond Street, London, W. 











——*THE OLD VIC” 


(Opposite Waterloo Station), S.E. 1. Hop. 1290. 
Mon., Wed. & Fri., Mar. 10, 12 & 14, at 7.30; Thurs., Mar. 13, at 2: 
“THE RIVALS” (Sheridan). 

Tues., Mar. 11, at 3: “ EVERYMAN.” 

Opera: Thurs. & Sat., Mar. 13 & 15, at 7.30: 
“THE LILY OF KILLARNEY.” 

Sat., Mar. 15, at 2.30: “ CARMEN.” 























WHERE TO STAY. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 





House Association, Ltd. Take £1 shares (maximum dividend 74 per ~ 
io Stoc 


cent.) or 6 per cent, k.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 


193, Regent-street, W 


“T RAceer HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. i and well-appointed Tem- 
ance Hotel. Perfect sanitation ; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Break- 
and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths, Massage Lift 
HotTet CoMFORTS Hypro BaTHs AND AMUSEMENTS. 








HEALTH HOME AT THE SEASIDE 


ent wanting a few days’, weeks’, or months’ change, in 
ge and healthy environment where a humane diet is 
provi d, consisting of more than 365 Continental, Indian, and 
American non-flesh dishes, that are lighter, more easily 
digested, and far more varied and nourishing than the ordinary 
English meat diet, which is also provided, should visit 


Mr. & Mrs. Massingham’s Guest House 


16 & 17 NORFOLK TERRACE, BRIGHTON 

All Bedrooms have hot and cold water, self-emptying basins, 
foot baths, —. dight, 7 fires with penny-in-slot meters, 
also gas ring and kettle. e house is exceptionally well built 
on a gravel soil, with double outside walls and air space 
between, consequently cool in er end warm in Winter 
and always dry. 

Write for Tariff: Terms moderate and inclusive. 

















CONTINENTAL HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, etc. 


CANNES. MONT FLEURY HOTEL.—High-class family Hotel in 
Large Park. View of sea. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOKPLATES. eet one exclusive designs from 2 gns.— Write 
reteenes ‘_- gravers 
Eastcastie Street, London, W.1. 


W ior BUY NEW CLOTHES?!—WE TURN SUITS, 
Pi ig COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 

send garments for estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. 
tDept. fre, “6, Chardmore-road, N.16. *Phone: Dalston 4777. 








T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Girls’ Boarding School 
in the Lake District. Mountain and sea air. Unrivalled a cation. 
Entire charge if desired. For Prospectus apply the Principal. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUXTED, SUSSEX.—For girls 
7 to 18 (Dalton plan). Fees from 13 to 25 guineas termly. 
— 100 per annum (inclusive). Prospectus, Sister-in- 








HALL GREEN HOUSE, WARWICKSHIRE. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
On the fringe of the Arden country. 

Individual attention: open-air lessons: unique results. 
Principals : C. R. KING, B.A. we t Class Hons., Oxon., late Exhibitioner 
of Balliol, Triple Scholar, Oxford University, her Diploma of 

Education, Distinction Teaching is apne 
E. V. KING, B.A. (1st Class Hons., Education Diploma with Distinction). 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 

on 2 publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 

dealt wi experts who place authors’ interests first. Over twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and 94, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


_ YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING MSS., 1s. per 1,000 werds. 
—NANCY McFARLANE (“B”), 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


G HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, by 
A —. Gaps -Seaee, 55, Lambs Conduit-street, W.C. 


T ZEING, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. Reduction quantity 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 —y grog including Helen 
sy Estab. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co. (4), 69, Lower tiapton. 























T YPEWRITING. .—Every description. Accurately and promptly 
Lond wo experienced typist.—Miss Hilditch, 35 Gray’s Inn-rd., 


T YEEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000. 
i —— Duplicating —Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin-road, Lon- 
on, S.W. 18. 


YPING, 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d; translations from 
French; indexing.—Miss D. Hurst, 99, Warwick-road, 8.W. 5. 


EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 
Illus. Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13r, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


TORIES, Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. 
No reading fees. Post MSS. to 
. & C. Literary Fe eeacy 
loucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 




















LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES on ‘“‘THE POSSIBILITY 
OF METAPHYSICS” will be =, (in English) by PROFESSOR 
HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. (Professor of Philosophy in 
ee University of Leipzig), at KING'S’ COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), at 
.m., on :— 

March 12th. Chairman: Prof. H. Wildon Carr, D.Litt. 

March 14th. Chairman: Prof. A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S. 

March 18th. Chairman: Miss H. D. Oakeley, M.A. 

March 19th. Chairman: Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, Litt.D., Ph.D. 

A Syllabus of the Lectures is obtainable on application to the 
undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 














Fy AMMOND TYPEWRITER, newly purchased three months 
ago, for sale, £20.—Clemetson, F.C.A.,~.13, St. George’s Place, 
Canterbury. 


EASTER WEEK-END IN LONDON 
Thurs. Apl. 17 to Mon. Apl. 21. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS & AFFAIRS. 

Eight lectures by competent authorities. 
EXCURSION to Jordans (Penn Country, etc.) 
ACCOMMODATION at King’s College for Women. 
Terms: Full board, lectures and Excursion, £5. Lecture Course 15/-. Single 

lectures, 2/-. Apply early. 

Full details from Mrs, Innes,B.A.,27,High Oaks Rd., Welwyn Garden City,Herts 











CHANGES or ADDRESS 


WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY THURSDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHENEUM, 5 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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all of great interest. Mr. Stanley Morrison in a learned 
article, “Towards an Ideal Type,” argues that the full-sized 
capital, customary since Jenson, is a blemish, and pleads 
for a type which shall show greater homogeneity between 
upper and lower case. 

* * * 
Wild African Animals I have Known. By Prince WILLIAM 

OF SWEDEN. (The Bodley Head. 25s.) 

The point of this book is its photographs, and they are 
absolutely magnificent. Mr. Oskar Olson, who accompanied 
Prince William to Africa, hunted the animals not with the 
rifle, but with the camera. The results are really astonish- 
ing: from the lion crouching in the grass to the black- 
crowned heron perched on the euphorbias, he has photo- 
graphed them alive and in their natural surroundings. They 
are the best pictures of wild animals which we have ever 
seen, 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Vuapmmir Ityrtch Utanov, known to every smoking- 
carriage as Lenin, of Lenin and Trotsky, has not gone from 
the world which the rumour rather than the fact of him 
shook without passing tributes in England. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher contributes to the “‘ Cornhill ” a view of this legendary 
man’s actual character—‘‘a certain Messianic intensity of 
character ”’—which is followed with curious effect by a short 
sketch beginning, “Mr. Wyckham dispensed tea in the 
shadow of the Lebanon cedar in his terraced garden.”’ In 
the “Fortnightly Review” there is printed a memoir by 
Mr. Herbert Bailey, who impresses upon us the importance 
of surveying Lenin through Russian glasses ; but even so, he 
clearly does not greatly value the departed revolutionary. 
“A genius of revolution,” speaks out Ariadna Williams in 
the “Contemporary”; the tendency of the expression will 
be seen from others in the same epicedium, “his diabolical 
theories,” “one of the most sanguinary despots,’ “this 
dreadful actor.” He is gone, and, to the horror of Mr. L. F. 
Easterbrook in the “ Nineteenth Century,” and that of his 
editor, the Soviet Government of Russia has been recognized 
by our own Government. The article is headed “ A Disgrace- 
ful Act,” and its principal contention is that the Communist 
and the capitalist have been given prizes, while at “the 
Bolshevist University of Tashkend, hundreds of Hindu, 
Persian, Afghan, and other students are being trained for the 
intensive war on world civilization.” It is not so long since 
at the camps of East Anglia hundreds of Russians were 
being trained for another intensive war. 

The doleful echo of that last word reminds us of 
Morocco; not that it has been the scene of those glorious 
blood-reds which civilization has not avoided, but Mr. W. L. 
Middleton (‘‘ Fortnightly ’’) informs us that “ for eleven years 
there has been some hard fighting nearly every summer.” 
He explains the main plans which Marshal Lyautey has 
carried into effect, and brilliant effect, for the conquest of 
Morocco. One notices, as he wishes, that Gouraud, Mangin, 
Franchet D’Esperey, Degoutte were all under Lyautey and 
shared in his programme. An English resident in Morocco 
supplies the “ Round Table”’ with a similar retrospect and 
appreciation, referring particularly to the Moroccan army. 

Personal recollections of Woodrow Wilson introduce the 
valuable summing-up by Mr. H. Wilson Harris in the “ Con- 
temporary.” Mr. Harris talked with him at Paris in April, 
1919, when Wilson gave him a hint of his task. “‘I 
remember,’” he said, “‘in my-student days seeing in shop 
windows in some down-town districts of New York the notice 
English spoken.’ ‘But not meant seriously?’ I asked, almost 
incredulous. ‘Absolutely seriously,’ he answered.” At the 
end of 1921 Mr. Harris again had speech with the President, 
who was President no longer, but whose broken health had 
not diminished his powers of mind, conspicuous in “ terse and 
decisive” judgments on contemporaries. With Mr. Harris’s 
concluding passage, eloquent in praise of Wilson’s 1918 
addresses, what heart that still feels the hopelessness of 
January Ist, 1918, will not harmonize? “The principles of 
settlement "—so the endless confusion could be settled! 


That miracle happened on November 11th, 1918; but 
there has been, as will have been remarked, a kind of noise 
and disturbance proceeding since that date. It seemed to 
come from the Ruhr, and was not due to the weather. Even 
this disquiet is now thought to be slackening. There is a 
renewal of that subdued hope which in the early part of 1918 
suddenly dared to acknowledge itself at the never-to-be- 
forgotten promptings of President Wilson. “The circum. 
stances,” Mr. George Glasgow suggests in his “ Contem- 
porary”’ circumspect, ‘‘are favourable for a trial of diplo- 
matic pacifism.” And again—on the practical side of return. 
ing mildness—“ Both the Separatist question in the Palatinate 
and the Cologne railway dispute have been settled.” The 
view of the “ Round Table ”’ is cautious, but not melancholy : 
“A subtle change appears to be coming over French policy 
in the occupied area.” Mr. Hugh F. Spender would not have 
us forget the part played towards the revival of Europe by 
Lord Curzon, to whom he devotes an article in the ‘“‘ Fort- 
nightly.” 

While an awakening promise of the good time to come 
thus soothes the spirit, it is easier to sit down and luxuriate 
among the lighter or brighter collations which the periodical 
board displays. Our none too just metaphor is instantly 
traversed, for the chief thing in the month’s reviews, apart 
from events and histories, is the appearance of a poem by 
Mr. Hardy in the “Nineteenth Century.” ‘“ Xenophanes, 
the Monist of Colophon,” is the title, and the eleven stanzas 
have the customary powerful thought, Spartan statement, 
and masculine rhythm of the Hardyan lyric. Other poems 
of the month include a song by Mr. Davies in “ Life and 
Letters,’’ a free-verse meditation on ‘‘ The Grandmother ” 
by Miss May Sinclair in the “ Criterion ”—and others. Our 
mention of “lighter” pleasures is not, of course, corroborated 
when we mention Mr. T. S. Eliot’s paper—the first of a series 
—on “Four Elizabethan Dramatists,” in the ‘‘ Criterion,” 
and Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “Evolution of English Blank 
Verse”’ in the same pages. Mr. Robertson is illuminative on 
the early days of blank verse, but, proceeding, he comfortably 
and conventionally skips the eighteenth century, which had 
a passion and no little ability for this kind of measure. 

Mr. W. J. Lawrence in the “Nineteenth Century” is 
perturbed about “The Ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’”? He wishes the 
ghost a better comprehension on the part of producers ; let 
him, he movingly urges, be allowed to wear armour on the 
battlements, but a “habit” in the closet scene. The poor 
ghost may yet have his opportunity in the wireless world, if 
the advice of Mr. Cyril Falls, which succeeds that of Mr. 
Lawrence, does not die on empty spaces. In the “ Contem- 
porary’ Dr. E, E. Stoll plays hyper to the recent critics of 
“ Hamlet.” 

That individually written and produced journal ‘‘ The 
Mask” opens its tenth volume with no decrease in variety 
and questions of “movements.” It is a cheerful visitant from 
the South (being published at Florence), and comes with a 
pleasing regard alike for the past and future of the stage. Its 
tenets and tendencies may not be everywhere acceptable, but 
one must feel its liveliness and rejoice in its reproductions of 
the bygone theatre. Tllustrated magazines of notable quality 
are not wanting in 1924. The “ Print-Collector’s Quarterly,” 
the March issue of which contains a charming set of pictures 
after French book-illustrators of the eighteenth century, 
accompanying an essay by Mr. H. W. Singer, and “The 
Etchings of F. L. Griggs” by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, with 
examples of the artist’s delicate, decisive work, proceeds with 
something like perfection along its own track. ‘‘ Architec- 
ture” is another magazine which delights the eye and 
pleasantly imparts instruction. “The Problem of the 
Statue,’’ by Mr. W. H. Ward, and “ Sculpture and the Com- 
munity,” by Mr. 8S. C. Ramsey, are papers on themes deserv- 
ing, but ordinarily never receiving, the earnest regard of the 
citizen. A distinguished caparison belong also to “ English 
Life,” whose official eye ranges from literature to cooking, 
and the current issue contains a considerable part of what 
can be known of Woodrow Wilson in a sketch by Sir William 
Orpen. The artist gives us not only this portrait, but a prose 
** vignette.” 

Among the essays proper of the month, Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson’s “ War and Politics” in the “ Adelphi,” with its 
typical warm-hearted irony, has yet to be named here ; and 
Mr. Geoffrey Howard takes ‘‘ Pass-books” as the subject of 
a gossiping, dexterously developed paper in the “ Cornhill.” 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O.1. 









Summary of the Report presemted at the Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting, held on March 6th, 1924. 





The Total Assets of the Company now amount to 
£158,450,229, as compared with £146,134,945 a year ago, i.e., 
an increase of £12,315,284. 

The Total Income during 1923 was £33,699,266, as com- 
pared with £32,349,378 in 1922, i.e., an increase of 21,349,888. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 73,831, assuring the sum of £12,112,425, and 
producing a new annual premium income of £888,806. The 
premiums received were £9,728,511, being an increase of 
£112,921 over those for the year 1922. 

The claims of the year amounted to £6,809,106. The num- 
ber of deaths was 10,937. The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 44,468, the annual premium income of which was 
£333,123. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the 
end of the year was 1,122,666. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £14,887,348, being an increase of £500,760. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,308,331. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 574,582 on 676,496 policies, 
of which 81,883 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to 
those policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who 
desired to discontinue their payments was 124,166, the number 
in force being 2,270,210. The number -of free policies which 
became claims was 58,504, 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 23,668,404. The average duration of the 
whole life premium paying policies in force exceeds seventeen 
years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction 
of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were 
£517,531, being an increase for the year of £34,780 over 1922. 
The claims of the yéar amounted to £195,243. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£42,767. The capital sum insured under these policies is 
£2,199,689. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £377,385. The claims 
which arose, not only in respect of the risks written in 1923, but 
also those written in 1922 and 1921, were £284,356. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,428,648, 
including the sum of £177,186 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 3lst, 
1923, at £3,000,000. £1,576,022 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £173,474 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the balance of 
£179,152 has been carried forward. The above-stated amount 
of £1,576,022 is sufficient to provide a bonus of £2 per cent. 
on the original sums assured, and a bonus at that rate will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on December 3lst, 1923. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £2,534,013, 
including the sum of £123,069 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this Surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 3lst, 
1923, at £2,250,000; £906,650 has been set aside to provide 
for a bonus to policyholders; £751,526 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account; £227,642 has been reserved for Bonus 
to the members of the Outdoor Staff, and the balance of 
£148,195 has been carried forward. 

In accordance with the method announced last year a con- 
tingent reversionary bonus (vesting after fifteen years) of 25s. 
per cent. on the sum assured, has been added to all policies which 
were issued during the year 1923 and which were in force on 
December 31st last. The bonus will be calculated on the amount 
payable on a claim arising by death or maturity provided the 
policy has then been fifteen years in force. In addition, these 
policies on becoming claims after they have been not less than 
five years and under fifteen years in force will share in any 
interim bonus which may be declared. 

This declaration of bonus as a reversionary addition to the 
sum assured marks a further and important stage in the develop- 
ment of Induvirial Assurance. 

In respect of all policies issued before January 1st, 1923, 
which are entitled to participate under the bonus distribution 
scheme, on which ten years’ premiums have been paid and which 
become claims by death or maturity of endowment between 
March 7th, 1924, and March 7th, 1929, both dates inclusive, a 
bonus addition will be made as follows :— 
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Premiums paid for ae... 5 
Per cent. 
10 Years and less than 20 years ... ove £5 Os. 
20 ” ” ” ” 30. —(,, eee eee eee £7 108. 
30 ” ” ” ” 40 ,, eee ove ..| £10 Os. 
40 ” » » ” 50 ” a en aa £16 Os. 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” vee eee --| £20 Os. 
55 ” ” ” ” 60 ,, eee ove --| £30 Os. 
60 ,, and upwards a i | £40 Os. 





These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, those 
declared in March, 1923, which were guaranteed for three years 
to March 4th, 1926. The bonuses now declared are guaranteed 
for a period of five years to March 7th, 1929. 

The Company’s profit-sharing scheme provides that after 
payment of a fixed dividend to the holders of ee shares 
any surplus profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one 
part being retained by such shareholders, one distributed amceng 
the outdoor staff of the Company and the remaining four parts 
being allotted by way of bonus to the policyholders of the 
Industrial Bran 

The sum which hag already been allotted under this scheme 
by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders and 
outdoor staff amounts to £4,900,212 as follows :— 














Year. Outdoor Stat Policyholderst 

From March, 1908, to March, 1923 | £805,920 £2,960,000 
March, 1924 ... <a on sas 227,642 906,650 
$1,033,562 | £3,866,650 

diate ccetai Mandi. oe 








The important changes which have been effected during 
recent years in the organization of the work of the Industrial 
Branch both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency 
and Agency Staff have resulted in a progressive decrease in the 
— of expenditure in this branch, as shown in the following 
table :-— 

Year Expense Ratio 

1920... 40.50 per cen't. of Total Premiums received. 

1921 __.... 36.92 Q 

1922... 32.14 9 

1923... 29.74 ss ” ” 

As foreshadowed last year, in consequence of this reduction 
in the expense ratio it has been found possible to issue a new 
Industrial Branch prospectus as from January Ist, 1924. The 
new range of tables provides simpler forms of contract with 
increased benefits to the assured. 

The Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, which came into’ general 
operation on January 1st, 1924, increases the limits of the amount 
which may be assured up to age ten on the lives of children in 
Great Britain. The full amounts allowed by the Act are assured 
by the new tables without increase in premium. : 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the 
year paid to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting 
approximately to 23,261,700, making a total of over £21,458,700 
since National Insurance was introduced. Included in the 
amount paid —*. year ig a sum of £242,723 expended on 
additional (non-cash) Benefits granted as a result of the first 
valuation of the Societies and made up as follows :—Dental 
Treatment £113,582, Hospital and Convalescent Home Treat- 
ment £120,940, Medical and Surgical Appliances £1,382, 
pr gun Treatment £3,704, and Nursing £3,115. The number 
of persons admitted to membership of the Societies during the 
year was 315,049, of whom 145,106 were men and 169,943 
women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined 
the securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance 


” ” 
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sheets. 
A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, , 
JAMES MOON, _{ Directors. 
G. E. MAY, J. BURN, 
Secretary. General Manager and Actuary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 





* These increases do not necessarily apply to policies in the Irish 
Free State, owing to the deduction on account of Income Tax, as 
mentioned hereafter. 

An arrangement has recently been made with the Inland 
Revenue Authorities whereby the Outdoor Staff’s share of the Profits 
is no longer taxed in the hands of the Company but in the hands of 
the recipients. By the Finance Act, 1923, the Policyholders’ share of 
the profits is not subject to income tax except in respect of Irish 
business (to which the 1923 Act does not apply). Allowance has been 
made for these two changes in the method of taxation in ascertaining 
the peapeueeee payable to the respective groups of participants in 
the profit-sharing scheme. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE FUTURE OF GOLD—INDIAN BUDGET STATEMENT. 


situation have been made by speakers in the City 

during the past few days. In the course of his 
address as Chairman of the Merchants’ Trust, Mr. Robert 
Benson touched on the broad outlines of currency history 
in this country from the time of Sir Robert Peel in 1844 
to the report of the Cunliffe Committee in 1918. A 
fairly full report of his speech was published by the 
‘* Morning Post ’’ on Tuesday last, though even it, as 
the City Editor of that journal observed, suffered rather 
from compression. One of its most interesting features, 
however, was its inquiring nature. Mr. Benson is 
evidently not one of those who weaken the whole case 
for the gold standard by assuming as a matter of course 
that it can be automatically restored, and that once that 
is done all must inevitably be well. He sees how unstable 
gold can be, and as regards our own internal policy 
appears to deprecate the view that expansion of credit 
must necessarily be inflationary. On the ground, indeed, 
that uncertainty is the bane of industry and trade, Mr. 
Benson thinks it would be a ‘‘ public boon ’”’ if the 
authorities would say whether they agree with the Cun- 
liffe report or not. This as a matter of fact appears 
already to have been done in the shape of the answer 
given by the Prime Minister to a question in the 
House of Commons recently, to the effect that the 
Government is still guided by the recommendations of 
the Cunliffe Committee—though there is evidence that we 
are aiming in practice at a stable-money policy, pending 
clearer indications from the States as to the future value 
of gold. 


S EVERAL informative observations on the currency 


In this connection special interest attaches to the 
remarks of Mr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank, at the School of Oriental Studies the other 
day, when Mr. Oscar Rydbeck, a prominent Swedish 
Banker, read an illuminating paper on ‘‘ A Swedish 
banker’s experience with regard to inflation and defla- 
tion.’’ The address itself was full of interest and seemed 
to favour a middle policy of stability, pending a restora- 
tion of the gold standard in Europe under the lead of 
Great Britain. Mr. Walter Leaf, who presided at the 
meeting (held under the auspices of the Institute of 
Bankers), emphasized the difficulties, to which Mr. Ryd- 
beck had previously alluded, of returning to the gold 
standard with the United States Federal Reserve Board 
in complete command of the whole situation as regards 
gold. The United States, Mr. Leaf half-playfully 
reminded the meeting, had something like three-quarters 
of the visible stock of the world’s gold in its vaults. It 
had hitherto magnanimously, and certainly with neglect 
of profit, been content to take all the gold sent to it 
at dollar par and lock it up in Washington, where it 
earned no interest and was quite a serious burden to 
United States finance. The most serious objection raised 
to the return to the gold standard, Mr. Leaf went on, 
was that unless it was done by a number of countries at 
once they would be putting themselves too much in the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board, should they think 
fit to embark on a policy of inflation, as, of course, it was 
in their power to do, by means of an almost unlimited 
extension of credit. 


Quite a material improvement occurred in the 
prices of India Government Stocks on the publication of 
Sir Basil Blackett’s Budget statement in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. The financial situation is, as the 
Finance Minister declared, very much better than it was 
@ year ago. With the aid of a windfall to the revenue 
in the shape of certain profits to India from control of 
enemy ships, the Budget for 1923-24 more than balances, 
thus vindicating the hopes that had been entertained 
regarding the cessation, at last, of the long series of 
Budget deficits in India of late years. For the pre- 
ceding four years, expenditure in India had risen so 
greatly in relation to revenue as to produce a total deficit 


of 100 crores of rupees, or £66,666,700. In order to 
balance the 1923-24 Budget the Finance Minister felt 
obliged, it will be recalled, to raise the salt tax—a 
most controversial measure, and one which met with the 
strongest opposition in the Legislative Assembly. It 
was, however, the alternative to another Budget deficit, 
and the Finance Bill providing for the doubling of the 
salt tax at Rs. 2.8 per maund of 82 lbs. had eventually 
to be certified by the Viceroy as essential to the interests 
of British India, and was passed by both Houses of 
Parliament here. 


The Budget for 1924-25 provides for an estimated 
surplus of 336 lakhs (£2,240,000). Of this 182 lakhs 
(£1,200,000) will be applied to the reduction of the salt 
tax from Rs. 2.8 to Rs. 2 per maund. To have swept 
away the whole of the previous year’s increase in the 
salt tax and made it again Rs. ].4 per maund, would 
have absorbed the whole of the anticipated surplus, 
whilst there were important administrative objections to 
sodoing. A reduction to Rs. 2 would cost the Exchequer 
1.82 crores (£1,200,000), leaving a surplus of 154 lakhs 
(£1,000,000), which would in the coming year be applied 
to reducing the provincial contributions of Madras, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and Burmah. The 
Indian Government’s requirements by way of loans in 
the coming year, it is of interest to note, are likely to 
be met without issuing any external loan, whilst the 
demands of the Government for new capital in India will 
probably be limited to a Rupee loan of not more than 
20 crores. Sir Basil Blackett made reference to the 
scheme for a complete separation of the railway finances 
from those of the Central Budget. This and the pro- 
vision for steady redemption of debt to the extent of at 
least 4 crores of rupees (£2,500,000) per annum, or a 
minimum of over 1 per cent. on the sterling debt out- 
standing, were two of the points in the Budget speech 
which immediately influenced the prices of the existing 
loans in the market, as well as the way in which the 
economy recommendations of Lord Inchcape’s Committee 
have been carried out. As regards the fate of 
this Budget, the great question will be the salt tax. 
It is pretty sure to be fought, and there can be no cer- 
tainty that the Finance Bill will not this time also have 
to be certified by the Viceroy, as on the preceding 
occasion. 


As a result of its first triennial investigation, the 
Standard Life Assurance Company has occasioned a good 
deal of interest in insurance circles by adopting a 24 per 
cent. valuation basis in place of the previous 3 per cent. 
A 2} per cent. basis is a very stringent one, and reflects 
a remarkably strong position, in addition to attracting, 
as the Chairman declared at the annual general meeting 
it could not fail to do, ‘‘ intending insurers who set store 
on a contract at a very moderate premium providing 
first-rate security and the prospect of good bonuses.’ 
On the assumption that the company’s available fund 
can only be employed at such a low rate as 24 per cent., 
a very wide margin is left between that and the actual 
rate of interest which it can certainly earn—and only 
a few companies are able to get dowr to that footing. 
The surplus made available by the margin between the 
valuation basis and the actual rate of interest earned is, 
of course, the source from which bonuses are distributed. 
As a matter of fact, in this case, as the Chairman pointed 
out, the valuation basis is actually stronger than a 
24 per cent. net premium valuation, and the company 
has undoubtedly reached a position of exceptional 
strength. That Life Assurance companies in this 
country have never been afraid to be just and cautious 
before being generous is a true statement, and by thus 
placing its reserves on such a strong actuarial basis and 
by valuing its assets on the strictest lines the Standard 
company has fully maintained this traditional British 
dolicy. 

L. D. W. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED. 


The Annual Meeting of Proprietors was held at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday last. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, said :— 

In presenting to you the Report and Accounts of your 
Company for the past year, I am not proposing to traverse 
once more the ground which I covered in the recent speech 
to the shareholders of the principal operating companies 
which dealt at some length with the traffic situation that 
has arisen in London. Instead, I am proposing to follow 
the practice of last year and to ask the Secretary to send to 
each of you a copy of what I then said. Events have, how- 
ever, moved so quickly that there is one thing I may add. 
The Prime Minister has promised the House of Commons 
that a Bill to deal with the present traffic situation shall be 
introduced in Parliament immediately. Although certain 
negotiations have taken place, I cannot profess to know 
what exactly will be comprised in the Bill, but I anticipate 
that it will at any rate include some machinery for dealing 
effectively with two serious and immediate problems, the 
obstruction of the streets for repairs and the congestion of 
the streets from ill-directed traffic operation. 

Turning to the accounts. |Your incume from invest- 
ments amounts in round figures to £840,000 or £42,000 less 
than it was a year ago. This is mainly attributable to the 
sale of certain securities to repay the 6 per cent. Three Year 
Secured Notes. The full loss of income on this account 
was £51,000. There was also a loss of almost £4,000 due to 
the failure of the London and Suburban Traction Co. to 
pay the full dividend on its 5 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares. This in turn was due to the failure of the 
tramways to hold their traffics in the face of growing omni- 
bus competition. While they gave an increased service of 
700,000 car miles in an endeavour to retain and augment the 
passengers they failed by three millions to reach the num- 
ber which they had in 1922. To set against these losses the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company by paying a half 
per cent. more on its ordinary capital contributed an addi- 
tional £9,000 to your income, while the London General 
Omnibus Company contributed £4,000 more, this being the 
difference between 84 per cent. free of tax paid in 1922 and 
9 per cent. free of tax paid in 1923. 

Against the loss of income is also to be set the reduc- 
tion in the interest charge on the 6 per cent. Three Year 
Secured Notes, amounting in this broken year to £28,000, 
but in a full year to £42,000. 

There has been a reduction in the net sum paid in 
general interest of £15,000, which is largely explained by 
the-reduction in the amount of the temporary loans out- 
standing of £310,000. The depreciation of the pound ster- 
ling has increased the loss on exchange by £16,000, and 
altogether £41,000 must be spent in transmitting interest 
and dividends to New York for payment there in accord- 
ance with the terms of issue. No amount has been set aside 
for special reserve for the equalization of interest on the 
First Cumulative Income Debenture Stock and Income 
Bonds. This special reserve stands at £80,000 and is suffi- 
cient for the purpose. After paying the full interest for 
the year on the 6 per cent. Income Bonds, as against 5 per 
cent in the preceding year, the amount carried forward is 
£96,000, or £47,000 more than the amount brought in. The 
position of your Company is strengthened to this extent. 

The book value of the stocks and shares held now 
stands at £14,270,000. The nominal value is £18,222,000. 
The estimated actual value is £13,448,000. The apprecia- 
tion in value has been no less than £1,605,000. 

It may be asked why so large a sum as £518,000 is held 
in Treasury Bills, while a sum of £600,000 is outstanding on 
ioan. The intention of your Directors is to take up straight 
away £500,000 in Ordinary shares of the London General 
Omnibus Co. This is part of a sum of £1,000,000 which that 
Company is seeking to raise by the issue of Debenture Stocks 
and Ordinary Shares towards meeting its outstanding capital 
commitments, so that the Treasury Bills only represent a 
temporary investment. 

The object with which your Company was formed was 
the assistance of the nl operating companies in which 
you took a substantial interest in the finding of the capital 
required for the construction and improvement of their 
works. This year we are again paying the full interest on 
the 6 per cent. Income Bonds, free of income tax. During 
last year the market value of the Bonds reached more than 
100, and there were some who promptly suggested that they 
should be paid off. Unfortunately, however, they are repay- 
able in New York in dollars at the par rate of exchange of 
$8.86.66 to the £ sterling, so that with the rate of exchange 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 











SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of Selfridge & Co., Ltd., was held 
on March Ist at the company’s stores, Oxford Street, W., 
Mr, H. Gordon Selfridge (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said: While the year just passed has contained its 
full share of those elements which make the doing of business 
difficult, it will in commercial history count as perhaps the best 
period since the abnormal year of 1919. It shows progress—not 
very much yet—but a certain progress toward more normal or 
reasonable conditions. Just as it requires much time for the sea 
again to become quiet after a great storm, so it requires more time 
than we anticipated to bring quiet to the commercial world after 
the four or five years of terrible war. During those years the 
nations at war destroyed most of their accumulated wealth, and 
when peace won | came the whole world, and the people in it, 
were poorer—much poorer—than on August 1st, 1914; and until 
customers in foreign lands again make and save money with 
which to buy, our trade with them must be limited. Everyone 
feels that he must economise. Free buying is therefore out 
of the question, and is almost entirely confined to what one 
feels one must have. All of this makes business more difficult. 
Here in this business we are unitedly working harder, more 
intently, more scientifically than ever before. We are trying 
continually to give better service. For eleven months of the past 
year we have been deprived of nearly half of the selling frontage 
in Oxford Street, and when one realises that selling space ig vital 
to this business, the loss of that floor area becomes more evident. 
Notwithstanding that reduction we are able to show—every- 
thing considered—one of the best years in the history of the 
house; but this result should, with the help of our new building 
—now approaching completion—bs fa: outstripped during the 
next twelve months. 

The balance sheet speaks for itself. The depreciation which 
we insist on taking is as great as ever—and depreciation means 
keeping the capital in the business because our rate of depreciation 
is far higher than is usually taken, and much greater than the 
items so depreciated are entitled to. On this point it is interest- 
ing to note that in depreciation, reserve fund, excess frofits duty, 
and corporation profits tax this young business has in ten or 
twelve years written off over £1,200,000, and as profits grow 
larger, this rate of depreciation will be increased rather than 
reduced. We have also during these years retired about 
£100,000 debentures. 

The preference shares are as widely spread as before—great 
numbers of holders possessing fifty shares, or even less—and 
quoted prices on the Stock Exchange indicate the esteem in 
which they are held by the investiny public. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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at $4.30 it is not an advantageous proposition, whatever the 
market price of the Bonds may be. 

Summarizing the financial situation. There are 
three separate but related questions. How to increase 
the capital so as to provide cash for the purchase 
of further securities of the operating companies? How to 
reduce the capital charges in respect of the fixed interest 
stocks and bonds which you have already issued? How to 
convert into some more satisfactory form of share the 1s. 
“A’’ shares? To find the right answers is a task of some 
complexity, but there is at least one condition which, until 
it is satisfied, precludes all answers. Until the dollar value 
of the pound sterling raaches parity any reconstruction of 
capital is likely to be expensive, and therefore prohibitive. 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease,”—Lorp LIsTER. 


The Medicine Stamp 


An appeal to the Government on behalf of the 


unemployed, 


ex - service men, 


old-age pen- 


sioners, widows, working classes and middle classes 


cine sold to the public in Great Britain the 
buyer pays a heavy duty to the State under the 
Medicine Stamp Act. A tax more thoughtlessly imposed, 
more cruel in its results, more unfair to the working 


O N practically every package of proprietary medi- 


classes and the nation in general would be hard to 
imagine. It is as though the State said to the unhappy 
victim of disease: Your health is impaired ; you are, or 
may soon be, unable to earn your living; so we will add 
to your burdens and anxieties by greatly increasing the 
cost of your medicines; we will make your return to 
health as costly as possible. 

The medicine stamp duty is callous and anti-social. 
Health is a national asset. When a worker breaks down 
in health the product of his labour is lost to the nation. 
It is a time when his difficulties should be lightened, his 
path to recovery made easy. And it is the time the State 
chooses to place an extra tax upon him. One would 
almost think that this tax has been inspired by a desire 
to keep the workers ill as long as possible, in order to 
ensure their economic dependence. 

The excuse that this duty is required to produce 
revenue makes it only more odious. Why should revenue 
be raised at the expense of health? Would not the 
nation’s interests be better served by finding this revenue 
from taxes on articles that are not absolute necessities? 
The man who buys a diamond ring at say £30 would not 
grudge another 3s. in tax. A duty of one halfpenny per 
yard on silks and satins sold over the counter at 5s. or 
more would be easily paid. Furs and laces could also 
yield revenue. Such taxes would affect those with means 
to pay. The medicine tax falls heavily upon the poor, 
the working and the middle classes. 

The plea that the medicine stamp duty protects the 
public against fraudulent medicines will not bear examin- 
ation. The duty is levied alike upon preparations of 
proved value, like ‘ Yadil,’ and upon worthless so-called 
remedies. In the case of the latter, the tax aids rather 


than prevents fraud, since it is well known. that many 
people regard the medicine stamp (which merely indicates 
that the duty has been paid) as in some sense a State 


guarantee of the medicine they buy. Of the morality of 
a State which profits by such frauds upon the poor, the 
ignorant and the credulous, the less said the better. 

The figures given below show the exorbitant, I 
almost wrote the vindictive, tax imposed upon the medi- 
cines of the people. The second row of figures gives the 
prices which were charged for ‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic 
before Ist October, 1923, the date when the medicine 
stamp duty was first imposed upon it. These prices would 
still prevail but for the imposition of this unfair tax. The 
increase to the public is of necessity greater than the 
actual cost of the stamp, since discount has to be given 
to the trade upon the value of the stamp itself. 

By every post I receive letters from ex-service men, 
unemployed, old-age pensioners, widows and others, com- 
plaining bitterly of the increased prices of ‘ Yadil’ 
Antiseptic. These people had begun treatment with 

‘ Yadil ’ for some chronic disorder, when the increased 
prices put ‘ Yadil’ beyond their means. They have 
since had to go without it or deprive themselves’ and 
children of necessaries in order to buy it. Panel patients 
who had been refused ‘ Yadil’ by their panel doctors 
were in many instances buying it themselves. Now they 
find that impossible. The hope of health is dashed from 
these—thanks to the medicine stamp duty. 

To such complaints I reply that it is within the 
power of Parliament only, not in mine, to remove this 
tax, that all panel patients are entitled to have ‘ Yadil’ 
prescribed for them if that is the best treatment in their 
case, and that panel doctors who fail to do so commit 
a breach of faith towards their patients. 

From time to time legislation is introduced with the 
apparent intention of protecting the public against 
poisonous drugs contained in proprietary medicines, The 
discovery of my antiseptic ‘ Yadil’ will, however, do 
more than any Act of Parliament ever could, to do away 
with the use of poisons in treating diseases. Before 
‘ Yadil’ there may have been some excuse for prescrib- 
ing poisons—there is none now, and we can be sure that 
the use of these dangerous substances will gradually dis- 
appear without any interference by the Government, 
other than the abolition of the medicine stamp duty. Is 
it likely that people will ever again consent to have 
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poisons forced upon them, when ‘ Yadil’ is available 
through every chemist in the country? Why should they? 
‘ Yadil’ is absolutely non-poisonous, non-irritant, non- 
caustic. It does more than any poisonous drug or serum 
It destroys in the system the bacteria) 
infection which is the cause of nine diseases in ten. It 


can ever do. 


means health with absolute safety. It renders obsolete 
the whole of the poisons and serums of the British Phar- 
macopeeia, and such substances as iodine and quinine, 
which are not free from danger to cell-tissue. 

The exemption of veterinary remedies from the 
operation of the Act sheds a vivid light upon the minds 
of those who first imposed the medicine stamp duty and 
those who have since maintained it. Preparations 
intended for animals are not required to pay this duty, 
only those intended for human beings. If your dog suffers 
from distemper the State does not interfere to make its 
medicine dearer than need be. But if your child thas 
whooping cough or measles, then the State steps in and 
taxes you heavily. In the opinion of the State, it seems, 
the life of a dog is of greater importance than that of a 
child. Is it any wonder that children should die in their 
tens of thousands when the State shows greater solicitude 
for animal life than for human life? 

The annual death-rate in the British Isles can be 
reduced by over one hundred thousand lives, provided the 
whole of the people use ‘ Yadil.’ But to use it they 
must be able to buy it. That it may come within the 
reach of the masses, the Statute Book must be purged 
of this anti-social tax, and the equivalent revenue, if 
needed, be derived from articles of luxury. A 
It should be 
So long as it remains in force, so 


reduction of the duty is not enough. 
entirely wiped out. 
long will the ex-service men, the unemployed, the widows, 
the working and middle classes, and others of restricted 
means, continue to provide a large annual quota of 
avoidable deaths. 

Yes, more than one hundred thousand lives a year 
can be saved in the British Isles alone, and at least fifty 
thousand in the Dominions, the Colonies, Protectorates, 
and other parts of the Empire. These lives are needed 


*YapIL’ ANTISEPTIC. 2 OZ 6 oz 
Prices with tax ... we ~ .. 2/9 4/9 
Prices as they would be without tax ..._ 2/- 3/6 


in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and Canada, if 
these vast empty domains are to be filled with hardy 
British stock, to maintain in all parts of the world the 
British ideals of law, order and freedom. 

But there are formidable obstacles in the way. There 
is the medicine stamp here, and the duties on medicines 
in the Dominions, which Governments alone can remove. 
There is bacterial infection, the immediate cause of most 
diseases, which ‘ Yadil’ masters readily if used in good 
time. There is the deep ignorance of the people, even of 
the highly educated, as to the root-cause of bacterial 
infection. I give full information upon that important 
subject in Taz Yapr Boor, so that any one may learn 
how to avoid disease and live without ever needing any 
There is the incredible 
fact that the rising generation is never taught the laws 
of Nature which govern health and long life—as though 
we were eager to pass on to our children our taints and 
diseases. 


remedies, even my antiseptic. 


I will never cease to urge upon the authorities here 
and throughout the Empire, the importance of making 
the teaching of those laws the very corner-stone of our 
educational system. How can a race avoid perishing if 
it does not know how to keep in good health, and reach 
old age free from disease and infirmities ? 

I trust that my appeal, made in the highest national 
and Imperial interests, may find an echo throughout the 
country and win support from men of influence in the 
Then it would be heard and 
granted by the men who have at heart the welfare of the 
whole people, especially of the producing classes, who are 
the worst hit by the medicine stamp duty. 


19, Sicilian Avenue, . 
London, W.C.1. 


councils of the Empire. 


P.S.—I will gladly send a copy of Taz Yapit Boox 
to any address at home or abroad, on receipt of half 
a crown. Every book sold helps me in my campaign 
against disease and avoidable deaths. 


Pint Quart *YapiL’ OINTMENT, I 02. 402. 
12/- 22/6 1/9 5/- 
9/6 17/- 1/3 4/- 


The medicine stamp duty is a blot upon our civilisation, for it 
betrays a contempt for the poor and their physical miseries 
not in keeping with that brotherly love which we owe to them 
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Books by 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


THE RIGHT PLACE 


R. MONTAGUE describes this book in a sub-title as a “Book of 

Pleasures”’ and on the title-page quotes from “As You Lixe It ”:— 

“ Now I am in a holiday humour.” It is a new kind of “ travel-book.” 
As Basit DE SeLincourt says in the Manchester Guard an :—“ His book is but 
a holiday tour, like that little ride to London. He takes a week instead of 
a day, and idly circumnavigates the globe. But he contrives to share with us 
the million flocking thoughts that beset him, and, better still, the pulse, 
the ardour, the vehemence of his intellectual life.” Cr. gvo. 7s. net. 

Just Published. 


FIERY PARTICLES 


HE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT ays :—“The nine short 
stories in Mr. C. E. Montague’s Fiery Particles will delight the epicure 
by their style, and, everyone, epicure included, by their substance. 
All are good, and at least one may be called a masterpiece.” Tue Oxrorp 
Macazine says :—‘ You are left, in the end, with the alternative proposition : 
either Seven Men or Fiery Particles is the finest volume of short stories in an 
English language. It would be hard to say which.” Sim Pump Gisss in the 
Sunday Times writes :—‘ Each one of these narratives is . . . a model of art 
and craft.” Cr. §vo. THIRD IMPRESSION. 7S. net. 


DISENCHANTMENT 


OHN MASEFIELD in the Manchester Guardian says :—“ In describing the 
progress of the human soul through the purgatory of the war to the disillusion 
of the peace, Mr. Montague has written a very fine book. He has extenuated 
nothing and set down nothing in malice. I have seen no book about the war 
so temperate and so human.” H. M. Tomuinson in the Nation and Atheneum 
writes :—‘ Disenchantment is to me the finest essay in England which has come 
out of the war. There are pages in it which would adorn any anthology 
exclusively devoted to the great tradition of our prose. Indeed, Montague, 
with this book as his title, is a master of our tongue, and the greatest ironist 
we have.”” Pott gvo. St. Martin’s Library ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
(Shortly) Cr. 8vo. FOURTH IMPRESSION. 7S. net. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


97 & g9, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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